


DAMNATION 

“Damnation” is a term derived from the Latin 
damnum, meaning “injury” and “loss,” and often 
connotes deprivation of what should have been 
possessed. Just as there are varying degrees and 
types of salvation, coupled with eternal pro¬ 
gression in some areas (D&C 76:96-98; 131:1-4), 
so are there varying degrees and types of damna¬ 
tion. In LDS doctrine, to be damned means to be 
stopped, blocked, or limited in one’s progress. 
Individuals are damned whenever they are pre¬ 
vented from reaching their full potential as chil¬ 
dren of God. Damnation is falling short of what one 
might have enjoyed if one had received and been 
faithful to the whole law of the gospel. In this 
sense, all who do not achieve the highest degree of 
the CELESTIAL kingdom are damned, even 
though they are saved in some degree of glory. 
They are damned in the sense that they will not 
enjoy an eternal INCREASE or the continuation of 
the family unit in eternity (D&C 132:4, 19). In this 
context, damnation does not necessarily refer to 
eternal suffering in hell with the devil, for loss of 
blessings is in itself a type of hell and damnation. 
LDS perspectives on this subject include biblical 
scriptures enriched and clarified by additional rev¬ 
elation; hence, damnation has a wider application 
than may seem apparent in modern usage (see 
DEGREES OF GLORY; EXALTATION; HEIRS). 


In the scriptures, damnation usually refers to 
the judgment or condemnation that will he pro¬ 
nounced by Jesus Christ on the wicked at the end 
of the world (Matt. 25:41-46). “Damnation” is an 
English equivalent of the Hebrew rasha, which 
implies being wicked, impious, ungodly, or guilty, 
and the Greek krino, which implies being put 
under condemnation. While the word “damna¬ 
tion” appears regularly in the King James Version 
of the Bible, (i.e., in the New Testament) it is not 
found in several modern versions, which use words 
like “doom” or “condemnation” instead. 

Many Jews and Christians reject the idea of 
damnation as an outmoded theological concept, 
but some Orthodox Jews and conservative Chris¬ 
tians hold to a belief in final and eternal damna¬ 
tion. Conservative Christians generally believe 
that God himself will condemn unrepentant sin¬ 
ners based on justice as merited by the recipients 
(Matt. 12:41-42; John 12:48; Rom. 3:8). They hold, 
further, that Christ, the Redeemer, came to save 
rather than to condemn (John 3:17) and that he 
alone frees the individual from final damnation 
(Rom. 8:1-2). 

Damnation comes as the result of not believ¬ 
ing in the gospel (Mark 16:16), of not accepting 
additional light and knowledge (Alma 12:9-11), of 
believing in false doctrines (2 Pet. 2:1), of being 
slothful and having to be commanded in all things 
(D&C 58:26-29), and of refusing to humble one- 
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self, repent, and live according to gospel princi¬ 
ples. The Prophet Joseph smith explained, “God 
had decreed that all who will not obey His voice 
shall not escape the damnation of hell. What is the 
damnation of hell? To go with that society who 
have not obeyed His commands” ( TPJS , p. 198; cf. 
pp. 322-23). 

Damnation also results from partaking of the 
Lord’s sacrament unworthily (1 Cor. 11:29), taking 
pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Thes. 2:12), engag¬ 
ing in adulterous relationships (1 Tim. 5:11-12), 
rejecting the law of the Church (D&C 42:60), ne¬ 
glecting the covenant of eternal marriage (D&C 
132:4), altering the holy word of God (Morm. 
8:33), and rejecting Jesus Christ (D&C 49:5). If 
persons do these things and do not repent, they 
are left without the protection of the law of God 
and without the spiritual nourishment that they 
could have enjoyed, and as a result they suffer 
damnation. 

Damnation is not to be equated with never- 
ending torment or punishment. An early revela¬ 
tion to Joseph Smith explains, “It is not written 
that there shall be no end to this torment, but it is 
written endless torment. Again, it is written eter¬ 
nal damnation; wherefore it is more express than 
other scriptures, that it might work upon the 
hearts of the children of men” (D&C 19:6-7; see 
also ENDLESS and eternal). President Brigham 
young explained, “We believe that all will be 
damned who do not receive the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; but we do not believe that they will go into 
a lake which burns with brimstone and fire, and 
suffer unnamed and unheard of torments, inflicted 
by cruel and malicious devils to all eternity. The 
sectarian doctrine of final rewards and punish¬ 
ments is as strange to me as their bodiless, part¬ 
less, and passionless God. Every man will receive 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or bad. All men, excepting those who 
sin against the Holy Ghost, who shed innocent 
blood or who consent thereto, will be saved in 
some kingdom; for in my father’s house, says Jesus, 
are many mansions” (JD 11:125-26). 

Ultimate and total damnation comes only to 
the devil and his angels, who rebelled in the FIRST 
estate, and to the sons of perdition, who are 
damned eternally and denied entrance into any 
kingdom of glory hereafter (D&C 76:32-34). The 
sons of perdition are those guilty of unpardonable 
sin against the Holy Ghost (D&C 132:27; cf. Mark 
3:29), which includes the willful denial of the 


“Only Begotten Son of the Father, having crucified 
him unto themselves and put him to an open 
shame” (D&C 76:35). 
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DANCE 

In 1830 when the Church was organized, many 
Christian denominations were hostile toward rec¬ 
reation and play, particularly dance. However, the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH and his successors advo¬ 
cated dance and participated in recreational danc¬ 
ing. Joseph Smith was a skillful dancer and enjoyed 
hosting dances in his home (Holbrook, p. 122). 
Brigham young and the Quorum of the Twelve 
“danced before the Lord” to the music of a small 
orchestra in the Nauvoo Temple after long days of 
joyous participation in temple ordinances (HC 
7:557, 566; Holbrook, p. 123). 

The revealed doctrine that the body and spirit 
together comprise the soul tends to encourage 
physical activity (D&C 88:15). Early Latter-day 
Saints commended dancing as healthful to body 
and mind, but only when conducted in accordance 
with Church principles. Emphasis was on propri¬ 
ety, good company, and the spirit of praising the 
Lord. During their difficult trek west, the pioneers 
danced as “camps of Israel.” President Brigham 
Young said “I want you to sing and dance and for¬ 
get your troubles. . . . Let’s have some music and 
all of you dance” (Holbrook, p. 125). Around the 
campfires they danced polkas, Scotch reels, quad¬ 
rilles, French fours, and other figures. 

In the West, the Saints continued to enjoy 
dancing. Brigham Young emphasized that fiddling 
and dancing were not to be part of formal worship 
(Holbrook, p. 131), and he counseled that those 
who cannot serve God with a pure heart in the 
dance should not dance. Under these guidelines, 
dance continued as an integral part of Mormon 
culture. 
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The Deseret Musical and Dramatic Society 
was organized in 1862, and theatrical dance soon 
became a favorite attraction. Worship services and 
social activities were usually held in the same 
place, although at separate times. This practice, 
which prevailed in the frontier “brush bowery,” 
continues today in LDS meetinghouses, which 
typically feature a cultural-recreation hall, com¬ 
plete with stage, adjacent to the chapel. 

In the early and mid-twentieth century, the 
Mutual Improvement Association sponsored recre¬ 
ational and theatrical dance training and exhibi¬ 
tions (see young men and young women). Gold 
and Green Balls were annual social events in each 
ward and stake. All-Church dance festivals held 
in Salt Lake City from 1922 to 1973 gained national 
recognition. After 8,000 dancers in bright cos¬ 
tumes participated at the festival in 1959, a na¬ 
tional news magazine described the Church as the 
“dancingest denomination” (Arrington, p. 31). In 
1985, 13,000 dancers performed in the Southern 
California Regional Dance Festival with more than 
100,000 viewing the two performances. Dance fes¬ 
tivals continued at local levels from 1973 to 1990, 
when they were finally discontinued as major per¬ 
formances. 

Dancing, however, continues as an integral 
part of youth and adult activities in the Church. It 
permeates many facets of campus life, entertain¬ 
ment, and performing arts programs at Church- 
sponsored schools. For example, more than 12,000 
Brigham Young University students enroll annu¬ 
ally for academic credit in ballet, ballroom, folk, 
modern, jazz, tap, aerobic, and precision dance 
courses. Student performing companies in ballet, 
ballroom, folk, and modern dance have gained na¬ 
tional and international recognition. 
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DANIEL, PROPHECIES OF 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
regards the book of Daniel as the writings of Dan¬ 


iel, who was deported from Jerusalem to Babylon 
(c. 606 b.c.), and accepts the work as scripture. 
It sees in the work significant prophecies about 
the latter days, including the APOSTASY from and 
RESTORATION of the GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. 

According to Wilford woodruff, the angel 
Moroni quoted to the Prophet Joseph smith from 
Daniel chapter two which features a prophecy of 
the latter-day restoration of the gospel in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream concerning “what shall 
be in the latter days” (Dan. 2:28; Whittaker, 
p. 159). Daniel identified the “head of gold” in the 
dream as a symbol of Nebuchadnezzar’s empire, 
and latter-day prophets have specified that the 
stone “cut out without hands” (Dan. 2:34) repre¬ 
sents the latter-day kingdom of god (D&C 65:2; 
HC l:xxxiv-xl). The remaining symbols have been 
interpreted as follows: The “breast and arms of sil¬ 
ver” represent the Persian realm that superseded 
Babylon. The “belly and thighs of brass” prefigure 
the succeeding Hellenistic states. The two “legs of 
iron” point to the Roman Fmpire, foreshadowing 
the division between Rome and Constantinople. 
The feet of the image, “part of iron and part of 
clay,” symbolize the European kingdoms that grew 
out of the dissolving Roman Empire, beginning in 
the fifth century. Those kingdoms merged the cul¬ 
ture of Rome with that of northern and eastern 
European tribes; hence, the symbolic mixing of 
iron and clay. 

In the days of those kingdoms, Daniel pre¬ 
dicted, “the God of heaven [will] set uji a kingdom, 
which . . . shall stand for ever” (2:44). This final 
kingdom, represented by the stone “cut out with¬ 
out hands,” is The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, restored to the earth in 1830, 
when European monarchs still ruled. That the 
Church would spread throughout the world is seen 
when “the stone that smote the image became a 
great mountain, and filled the whole earth” (2:34- 
35; Kimball, p. 8). 

Daniel’s vision in chapter seven is also inter¬ 
preted in the context of the last days. The “four 
great beasts” (Dan. 7:3) seem to represent succes¬ 
sive empires of Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, and 
Rome; and the “ten horns” (7:7) of the fourth beast 
appear to symbolize again the kingdoms that suc¬ 
ceeded the Roman Empire. Latter-day prophets 
identify the “Ancient of Days” (7:22) as Adam, who 
will preside at a gathering to be held at adam- 
ONDI-ahman in Missouri before Jesus’ second 
coming (D&C 116). At that assembly, Jesus, “the 
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Son of Man,” will appear. Acting for priesthood 
leaders in all dispensations, Adam will return to 
the risen Jesus the priesthood KEYS which repre¬ 
sent everlasting dominion. 

The prophecy of the “seventy weeks” in chap¬ 
ter nine interests Latter-day Saints because it sug¬ 
gests that the New Testament church would fall 
into apostasy. The sixty-nine weeks (Dan. 9:24-26) 
may be symbolic of the period between the Jews’ 
return to Jerusalem (537 b.c.) and the coming of 
Jesus the Messiah, who would atone (“be cut off”) 
for his people. Verse 27 reports that the Lord 
would “confirm the covenant with many for one 
week.” This seventieth week may typify the dec¬ 
ades that Christ’s true church endured, led then 
by living apostles and prophets, ending shortly 
after a.d. 100, following the ministry of John the 
Apostle. The prophecy also notes that Jerusalem 
and its temple would be destroyed “in the midst of 
the week” (a.d. 70), mentioning the abomination 
of desolation and the cessation of temple 
sacrifice (ef. Mark 13:14). 
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DANITES 

Following the violence in northwestern Missouri 
in 1838, the Mormon dissident Sampson Avard, 
star witness in a court of inquiry weighing evi¬ 
dence against LDS leaders, charged that the 
Church had organized a band of armed men bound 
by secret oaths who had engaged in illegal activi¬ 
ties against non-Mormon neighbors ( Document, 
pp. 97-108). With the 1841 publication of the 
court proceedings, Avard’s account became the 
foundation for all subsequent non-Mormon “Dan- 
ite” accounts. Thus was born the legend of the 
Danites. 

Though no Danite organization was known in 
Nauvoo or in Utah, the stereotype persisted, be¬ 


coming a part of national discussion about Utah 
and the Latter-day Saints and for decades a staple 
of dime novels ( see mormons, image of: in 
fiction). By 1900 at least fifty novels had been 
published in English using the Avard-type Danite 
to develop story lines of murder, pillage, and con¬ 
spiracy against common citizens. Arthur Conan 
Doyle (A Study in Scarlet ) created Sherlock 
Holmes to solve a murder committed by Danites. 
Zane Grey ( Riders of the Purple Sage) and Robert 
Louis Stevenson ( The Dynamiter) were among the 
authors who found the image of the evil Danites 
well suited for popular reading audiences who de¬ 
lighted in sensationalism (Cornwall and Arring¬ 
ton). The image became so pervasive that few 
readers were willing to question the accuracy of 
such portrayals. 

The reality of Danites in Missouri in 1838 is 
both less and more than the stereotype. Contem¬ 
porary records suggest something fundamentally 
different. In October 1838, Albert Perry Rock- 
wood, an LDS resident of Far West, Missouri, 
wrote in his journal of a public Danite organization 
that involved the whole Latter-day Saint commu¬ 
nity. He described in biblical terms companies of 
tens, fifties, and hundreds (cf. Ex. 18:13-26)— 
similar to the organization the pioneers later used 
during the migration to the Great Basin. Here the 
Danite organization encompassed the full range of 
activities of a covenant community that viewed it¬ 
self as a restoration of ancient Israel. Working in 
groups, with some assigned to defense, others to 
securing provisions, and still others to constructing 
dwellings, these Danites served the interests of 
the whole. This was not the secret organization 
Avard spoke of; in fact, Rockwood’s letters to 
friends and family were even more descriptive 
than his journal (Jessee and Whittaker). 

In the fall of 1838, with old settlers in Mis¬ 
souri swearing to drive the Mormons out rather 
than permit them to become a political majority 
and with LDS leaders declaring that they would 
fight before again seeing their rights trampled, 
northwestern Missouri was in a state of war {see 
MISSOURI conflict). Sparked by an effort to pre¬ 
vent LDS voting, violence erupted in August and 
soon spread. On both sides, skirmishes involved 
members of state-authorized militias. Evidence 
suggests that during this time of fear, clashes, and 
confusion, Sampson Avard, probably a captain 
within the public Danite structure and a militia 
officer, subverted the ideals of both by persuading 
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court proceedings, Avard’s account became the 
foundation for all subsequent non-Mormon “Dan- 
ite” accounts. Thus was born the legend of the 
Danites. 

Though no Danite organization was known in 
Nauvoo or in Utah, the stereotype persisted, be¬ 


coming a part of national discussion about Utah 
and the Latter-day Saints and for decades a staple 
of dime novels ( see mormons, image of: in 
fiction). By 1900 at least fifty novels had been 
published in English using the Avard-type Danite 
to develop story lines of murder, pillage, and con¬ 
spiracy against common citizens. Arthur Conan 
Doyle (A Study in Scarlet ) created Sherlock 
Holmes to solve a murder committed by Danites. 
Zane Grey ( Riders of the Purple Sage) and Robert 
Louis Stevenson ( The Dynamiter) were among the 
authors who found the image of the evil Danites 
well suited for popular reading audiences who de¬ 
lighted in sensationalism (Cornwall and Arring¬ 
ton). The image became so pervasive that few 
readers were willing to question the accuracy of 
such portrayals. 

The reality of Danites in Missouri in 1838 is 
both less and more than the stereotype. Contem¬ 
porary records suggest something fundamentally 
different. In October 1838, Albert Perry Rock- 
wood, an LDS resident of Far West, Missouri, 
wrote in his journal of a public Danite organization 
that involved the whole Latter-day Saint commu¬ 
nity. He described in biblical terms companies of 
tens, fifties, and hundreds (cf. Ex. 18:13-26)— 
similar to the organization the pioneers later used 
during the migration to the Great Basin. Here the 
Danite organization encompassed the full range of 
activities of a covenant community that viewed it¬ 
self as a restoration of ancient Israel. Working in 
groups, with some assigned to defense, others to 
securing provisions, and still others to constructing 
dwellings, these Danites served the interests of 
the whole. This was not the secret organization 
Avard spoke of; in fact, Rockwood’s letters to 
friends and family were even more descriptive 
than his journal (Jessee and Whittaker). 

In the fall of 1838, with old settlers in Mis¬ 
souri swearing to drive the Mormons out rather 
than permit them to become a political majority 
and with LDS leaders declaring that they would 
fight before again seeing their rights trampled, 
northwestern Missouri was in a state of war {see 
MISSOURI conflict). Sparked by an effort to pre¬ 
vent LDS voting, violence erupted in August and 
soon spread. On both sides, skirmishes involved 
members of state-authorized militias. Evidence 
suggests that during this time of fear, clashes, and 
confusion, Sampson Avard, probably a captain 
within the public Danite structure and a militia 
officer, subverted the ideals of both by persuading 
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his men to undertake the criminal activities he 
later argued were the authorized actions of the 
whole community. Encouraged perhaps by the 
firmly stated intentions of leaders to meet force 
with force but apparently without their approval, 
Avard used his Danite and military positions to 
mold a covert renegade band to avenge anti- 
Mormon outrages. He succeeded because after 
weeks of responding to violence with strictly de¬ 
fensive measures, Avard was not alone in feeling 
that the time for forbearance had passed. Others of 
the time in late reminiscences recalled that clan¬ 
destine meetings were held, which were subse¬ 
quently reported to Joseph SMITH, who then de¬ 
nounced Avard, removed him from his official 
command, and disbanded the maverick body. 
Though short-lived and unauthorized, this covert 
organization, thanks to Avard’s distorted and 
widely publicized testimony, usurped the former 
usage of “Danites,” and the once honorable appel¬ 
lation became a synonym for officially sanctioned 
secret lawlessness. 

In contrast, when five hundred men in the 
Caldwell County (Mormon) militia later took the 
offensive in response to two months of unrelenting 
violence and depredations, there was nothing se¬ 
cretive about it. In mid-October, with supplies 
running low, they left defensive positions to forage 
and to punish enemies—a very public effort to 
improve security by preemptive forays. Two weeks 
later, facing increasing numbers of volunteers and 
a militia emboldened by the governor’s exter¬ 
mination order, they surrendered their arms in 
defeat. 

The reality, then, behind the supposed secre¬ 
tive, lawless Danites of legend was this renegade 
band formed briefly in 1838 in the midst of war. 
There is no evidence of any such band later, and 
even in 1838, the Latter-day Saint community as a 
whole did not deserve blame for the unauthorized 
actions of a few. As Parley P. Pratt, an apostle, 
wrote to his family after hearing Avard’s court testi¬ 
mony, “They accuse us of things that never en¬ 
tered into our hearts.” From liberty jail on De¬ 
cember 16, 1838, Joseph Smith summarized the 
situation as he then understood it: “We have 
learned also since we have been in prison that 
many false and pernicious things which were calcu¬ 
lated to lead the saints far astray and to do great 
injury have been taught by Dr. Avard as coming 
from the Presidency . . . which the presidency 
never knew of being taught in the church by any 


body untill after they were made prisoners . . . the 
presidency were ignorant as well as innocent of 
these things” ( PWJS , p. 380). 

Unfortunately, in an age when Latter-day 
Saints were hated and persecuted, Avard’s story 
provided a ready explanation for anyone who 
wanted to believe the worst. The reality was far 
less sensational. 
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DATING AND COURTSHIP 

Members of the Church are somewhat distinctive 
in their dating and courtship practices, but they 
are also influenced by broader cultural patterns. In 
some cultures, parents still closely supervise court¬ 
ship and arrange children’s marriages, but youth 
worldwide have increasing choices in dating and 
mate selection. For most young people in the 
United States outside the Church, dating begins at 
an early age (about age thirteen during the 1980s); 
it has no set pattern of progression, and is often 
informal and unsupervised. These contemporary 
dating patterns form a social context that influ¬ 
ences somewhat the majority of LDS youth. 

However, although courtship patterns change 
and vary across cultures, there is quite a conserva¬ 
tive pattern for dating and courtship among Latter- 
day Saints in Western nations. It is expected that 
LDS youth will not begin dating until the age of 
sixteen. Serious, steady dating and marriage- 
oriented courtship are expected to be delayed 
longer, perhaps until after a MISSION for males and 
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after completing high school for females. A chaste 
courtship is expected to lead to a temple 
marriage, in which a couple make binding com¬ 
mitments to each other for all time and eternity. 

Two doctrinally based principles guide the 
dating and courtship of LDS youth: first, because 
of the religious significance of marriage, virtually 
everyone who can is expected to marry; second, 
because of the spiritual and social importance of 
chastity, sexual relations must wait until after 
marriage. 

Latter-day Saints place an unusually strong 
emphasis on marriage, believing that marriage is 
ordained of God (D&C 49:15) and is a prerequisite 
for obtaining the highest heavenly state after mor¬ 
tality (D&C 131:1-4; see exaltation). Because of 
the belief that people should be married and the 
doctrine that they can maintain marital ties 
throughout eternity, Latter-day Saints take dating 
and courtship more seriously than those for whom 
marriage has less religious significance. 

Latter-day Saints believe that premarital chas¬ 
tity is a scriptural commandment reaffirmed by 
current revelation. From the New Testament: 
“Flee fornication. . . . He that committeth fornica¬ 
tion sinneth against his own body” (1 Cor. 6:18). 
From a modern Church leader: “Chastity should 
be the dominant virtue among young people” 
(McKay, p. 458). LDS youth are also taught that 
they should not participate in sexual activities that 
often precede sexual intercourse: “Among the 
most common sexual sins our young people com¬ 
mit are necking and petting. Not only do these 
improper relations often lead to fornication, preg¬ 
nancy, and abortions—all ugly sins—but in and of 
themselves they are pernicious evils, and it is often 
difficult for youth to distinguish where one ends 
and another begins” (Kimball, 1969, p. 65). Al¬ 
though Latter-day Saints consider sexual relation¬ 
ships outside of marriage to be sinful, sexual rela¬ 
tions within marriage are not only right and proper 
but are considered sacred and beautiful (see 
sexuality). 

Like most of their non-Mormon peers in dat¬ 
ing cultures, LDS youth date to have fun as they 
participate in social activities with other boys and 
girls. As plainly stated by prominent leaders of the 
Church, “It is natural to date. Every right-thinking 
young person has a native desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with the opposite sex, looking eventually 
to pairing off in honorable marriage” (Petersen, p. 
37). “Dating has become the accepted form of so¬ 


cial recreation for the purpose of getting ac¬ 
quainted before young people can safely have a 
serious interest in each other. Because the selec¬ 
tion of a mate in life is so extremely important, we 
should intelligently seek the experiences which 
will help us to make that great decision” (Hunter, 
pp. 101-102). Typical of the advice given to LDS 
youth is the following counsel about dating: 

Who? Only those whose standards are high, 
like your own. 

Where? Clean places, decent places, proper 
places where you can be proud to be. 

Why? Associating with others under whole¬ 
some circumstances helps develop friendships and 
permits you to learn about qualities and characteris¬ 
tics in others, to get to know them, to have fun to¬ 
gether, to widen areas of choice, to achieve a wider 
and wiser vision of what one may seek in an eternal 
companion. 

When? Not too young, not too often, not on 
school nights as a rule, not too expensively. 

What? Fun things, wholesome things, good 
and useful things— . . . things pleasing to you, to 
parents, to God. 

How? With others, in groups, chaperoned 
when proper, appropriately dressed, cheerfully, 
courteously, modestly, wisely, prayerfully. And let 
parents know where you are, with whom, doing 
what, and when you will return. Have a happy time! 
[Hanks, pp. 134-35] 

While dating and courtship patterns among LDS 
reflect broader societal patterns, there are several 
age-graded characteristics of dating and courtship 
in the Church that are special. 

Age twelve is a line of demarcation in the life 
of a young member of the Church. At this age LDS 
boys and girls leave primary, the Church’s organi¬ 
zation for children, and enter the young women 
and YOUNG MEN organizations. Here, young peo¬ 
ple participate, usually once a week, in gender- 
segregated activities designed with an adult ad¬ 
viser for their particular age group. Occasionally, 
joint activities are planned that include boys and 
girls together. These are structured and well- 
supervised social and religious activities that bring 
teenage boys and girls together to help them de¬ 
velop appropriate social relationships. 

While the Church sponsors joint social activi¬ 
ties, its leaders have strongly discouraged early 
dating. “Young men and women, not yet ready for 
marriage, should be friends with many others, but 
they should not engage in courting. . . . Friend¬ 
ship, not courtship, should he the relationship of 
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teenagers. . . . The change of this one pattern of 
social activities of our youth would immediately 
eliminate a majority of the sins of our young folks” 
(Kimball, 1986, pp. 287-88). Steady dating is 
further discouraged until youth are ready for 
courtship. 

In the past, LDS youth were basically coun¬ 
seled not to begin dating, especially steady dating, 
until they were “old enough and mature enough” 
to consider marriage. During the 1970s the age of 
sixteen took on special significance in this regard 
when Spencer W. KIMBALL, as President of the 
Church, said: “When you get in the teen years, 
your social associations should still be a general 
acquaintance with both boys and girls. Any dating 
or pairing off in social contacts should be post¬ 
poned until at least the age of 16 or older, and even 
then there should be much judgment used in the 
selections and in the seriousness” (Kimball, 1975, 
p. 4). As a consequence of this teaching, the age of 
sixteen has become the acceptable age when 
dating can begin. 

Nineteen is an especially pivotal age in the 
social and religious life of late adolescent LDS 
youth. The males are expected to leave home for a 
two-year Church mission. Many young women 
upon reaching twenty-one will serve missions. 
Missionaries leave romantic relationships behind 
and are counseled not to worry about or telephone 
girlfriends or boyfriends. They are restricted from 
all dating activities during their missionary service. 
Although many boyfriend-girlfriend relationships 
do not last through the mission separation, the 
mission experience frequently brings a maturity 
that better prepares young men and women for 
eventual marriage. 

Despite the postponing effect of missions on 
dating activities, LDS men tend to marry at an age 
younger than national averages, while LDS 
women marry at about the norm. Presumably, the 
value placed on marriage makes LDS youth less 
likely to postpone marriage for education and ca¬ 
reer advancement; they are certainly less likely to 
cohabit instead of marrying, and the customary 
pattern is to continue courting until the time of 
marriage (see single adults). LDS prophets have 
consistently instructed young Mormon men that it 
is wrong to delay marriage unnecessarily (Benson; 
Kimball, 1975). 

Because marrying a person of the same faith is 
important to Latter-day Saints, families that live 
away from the concentrations of Church popula¬ 


tion often encourage the children to attend 
BRIGIIAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY Or RICKS COLLEGE 
or to participate in the programs of the institutes 
of religion at other colleges or universities, 
where they are more likely to find a suitable part¬ 
ner of their own faith. Also, units of the Church 
specifically for young adults are organized through¬ 
out the world, where numbers allow, to facilitate 
social opportunities. Because of the religious sig¬ 
nificance of mate selection to Latter-day Saints, a 
variety of common practices has developed. Cou¬ 
ples seriously considering marriage are likely to 
pray for heavenly confirmation in their marriage 
decision. The choice of a partner is usually dis¬ 
cussed with parents, and young couples planning 
to marry often go together to seek the advice of 
their Church leaders. 
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DAVID, KING 

David, king of ISRAEL, was the youngest of eight 
brothers, sons of Jesse (1 Sam. 16:6-12), a de- 
scendent of Boaz and ruth (Ruth 4:21-22) and an 
ancestor to Jesus Christ (Matt. 1:6-17; Luke 3:23- 
31). He was born at Bethlehem and died in Jerusa¬ 
lem c. 1015 B.C., after reigning over Judah for 
seven years and the united kingdom of Israel for an 
additional thirty-three (1 Kgs. 2:11). He was bur¬ 
ied in the ancestral home, in Bethlehem (1 Kgs. 
2:10). He was perhaps the greatest king of Israel, 
once called “a man after [God’s] own heart” (1 
Sam. 13:14). Mormon interests in David have 
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often dwelt on the issues of his plural marriages 
and his status in the afterlife. 

While the scriptures relate different stories of 
his introduction at Saul’s court (1 Sam. 16:14-23; 
17:55-58), David’s vault from obscurity to national 
awareness seems to have come as a result of his 
courageous defeat of the giant Goliath (1 Sam. 
17:49). 

David’s strength and reliance on the Lord 
marked him as an exceptional leader and the epit¬ 
ome of Israelite heroism (2 Sam. 5:1-3; 22:2-51). 
Subsequent rulers were measured against his stat¬ 
ure (cf. 1 Kgs. 15:3-5, 11), and his name was 
linked with that of the awaited MESSIAH (Mark 
12:35; Luke 1:32; Rom. 1:3). Scripture indicates 
that David’s blessings, including his wives, were 
given to him as a result of God’s favor (2 Sam. 5:12— 
13; 12:8; D&C 132:39). 

But when David also acquired wives and con¬ 
cubines, apparently under his own authority, he 
was condemned by God (Jacob 2:23-24). Certainly 
David lost divine approval as a result of his adulter¬ 
ous union with Bathsheba and the subsequent con¬ 
trived murder of her husband, Uriah (2 Sam. 12:1- 
12; D&C 132:38-39). 

Because of David’s transgressions, his eternal 
blessings were taken from him ( TPJS , pp. 188-89). 
The Lord granted David a continuation of life for 
another twenty-one years, perhaps because of his 
immediate and deep remorse (cf. Ps. 51), his acts 
of repentance, and his continued faithfulness to 
Jehovah (2 Sam. 12:13, 16; cf. WJS, p. 335). How¬ 
ever, he must await in the spirit prison the re¬ 
demption promised to him (Acts 2:34; WJS , p. 74). 
Even with the assurance of the Lord’s ultimate 
mercy (Ps. 86:13), David lost much that God had 
given him on earth, he fell “from his exaltation” 
and his wives were given unto another” (D&C 
132:39). Yet his personal integrity appears in his 
insistence that he be punished in place of his peo¬ 
ple, whom he saw in vision being destroyed (2 
Sam. 24:15-17). 
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DAVID, PROPHETIC FIGURE 
OF LAST DAYS 

King David (c. 1000 b.c.) remains today one of the 
most renowned Old Testament figures. His per¬ 
sonality, spiritual sensitivity, creative abilities, 
military victories, and leadership carried him to 
the pinnacle of popularity. He had the potential to 
become an ideal king, but his kingship deterio¬ 
rated after his adultery with Bathsheba and his in¬ 
volvement in Uriah’s death. However, prophecy 
states that a model ruler in the last days will be 
“raised up” from David’s lineage. 

The Prophet Joseph smith taught that “the 
throne and kingdom of David is to be taken from 
him and given to another by the name of David in 
the last days, raised up out of his lineage” (TPJS, p. 
339). Elder Orson Hyde, in his dedicatory prayer 
on the Mount of Olives, October 24, 1841, prophe¬ 
sied that the Jews would return to Jerusalem and 
that in time a leader called David, “even a descen¬ 
dant from the loins of ancient David, [would] be 
their king” (HC 4:457). 

This predicted figure corresponds to a prom¬ 
ised messianic servant. Hosea, speaking shortly 
before the loss of northern Israel, foretold that Is¬ 
raelites would return in the latter days “and seek 
the LORD their God, and David their king” 
(Hosea 3:5). Jeremiah prophesied of Israel and 
Judah’s future righteousness, and of “David their 
king, whom I [the LORD] will raise up unto them” 
(Jer. 30:9; cf. 23:5; 33:15-22). And in Ezekiel it is 
written, “And I will set up one shepherd over 
them, and he shall feed them, even my servant 
David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their 
shepherd. And I the LORD will be their God, and 
my servant David a prince among them” (Ezek. 
34:23-24; cf. also 44:1-3). 

Speaking to Joseph Smith, the angel moroni 2 
cited Old Testament passages telling of significant 
figures who would be involved with Christ’s mil¬ 
lennial reign (JS—II 1:40). As prophesied in 
Isaiah, it appears that two persons are spoken of, a 
“rod” and a “root” (11:1, 10)—one a leader “on 
whom there is laid much power,” the other a per¬ 
son with special priesthood keys (D&C 113:3-6). 
These leaders are believed by some to be among 
the “messianic figures” spoken of in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and in rabbinic literature (Encyclopedia 
Judaica, 11: 1409-1411). 

Although noble attributes and spiritual pow- 
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often dwelt on the issues of his plural marriages 
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132:39). Yet his personal integrity appears in his 
insistence that he be punished in place of his peo¬ 
ple, whom he saw in vision being destroyed (2 
Sam. 24:15-17). 
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ers characterize such messianic servants, Jesus 
Christ exemplifies these qualities perfectly (D&C 
113:1-2). Jesus is the exemplar prophet, priest, 
and king. He identified himself as the prophet 
“like unto Moses’ (Deut. 18:15; Acts 3:22-23; 3 
Ne. 20:23) and was a HIGH priest after the order 
of MELCHIZEDEK (Heb. 5:9-10; 7:15-22). Jesus is 
King of Kings (Rev. 19:16), greater than all other 
leaders of all time. Some see in Jesus Christ the 
complete fulfillment of the prophecy of a future 
David. Others feel that, while the titles and func¬ 
tions of the future Davidic king apply to Jesus, 
there will also be another righteous king by the 
name of David in the last days, a leader from the 
loins of Jesse (and thus of Judah). 

VICTOR L. LUDLOW 


DEACON, AARONIC PRIESTHOOD 

Twelve-year-old LDS males usually receive the 
AARONIC PRIESTHOOD and are ordained deacons, 
continuing in that priesthood office until age 
fourteen. Deacons receive assignments from their 
bishops that may include distributing the 
sacrament to the congregation, serving as mes¬ 
sengers, collecting fast offerings, providing 
assistance to the elderly or disabled, and caring for 
the meetinghouse and grounds. 

Although the exact role of deacons (from the 
Greek diakonos, or “servant”) in the Christian 
church of the New Testament is not known, tradi¬ 
tion indicates that they were ordained to their po¬ 
sitions and were ranked below bishops and elders. 
Their duties apparently involved collecting and 
distributing alms and waiting on tables. Also, rela¬ 
tively early in the Catholic tradition, deacons may 
have assisted in the administration of communion 
and taken the sacrament to the homes of those who 
could not attend church. They also maintained 
church properties and read the gospel lection in 
Eucharist assembly. While closely associated with 
bishops in their service at the sacrament table, 
deacons were younger and were understood to be 
in schooling for greater service upon reaching ma¬ 
turity (Shepherd, Vol. 1, pp. 785-86). 

The office of deacon was introduced by Joseph 
Smith at least as early as the Church conference 
held on June 9, 1830 (D&C 20:39). Some deacons 
may have been ordained at the organizational 


meeting on April 6, 1830 (HC 1:79), but the rec¬ 
ords are not specific. 

Latter-day scriptures provide that teachers 
and deacons are “to warn, expound, exhort, and 
teach, and invite all to come unto Christ” (D&C 
20:59) and are to edify one another (D&C 20:85). 
Deacons may be ordained by any elder or priest at 
the direction of the local bishop, contingent on a 
worthiness interview and the sustaining vote of the 
congregation (D&C 20:39, 48). 

Deacons are organized into quorums of 
twelve or fewer members, with one called as presi¬ 
dent, two as counselors, and another as secretary 
(see priesthood quorums). The bishopric as¬ 
signs an adult adviser to teach and help train the 
quorum members to emulate the example of Jesus 
Christ in word and deed and helps prepare them 
for ordination to the Melchizedek Priesthood and 
for missionary service. 

Church-sponsored Boy Scout troops provide 
the major activity program for deacons in the 
United States and Canada, and give them impor¬ 
tant learning and leadership experiences (see 
scouting). 
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The manuscripts include segments of all the 
Hebrew scriptures (except Esther; see old 
testament), and more than one variant of many. 
For example, the three Samuel manuscripts from 
Qumran are much fuller texts than those of the 
Masoretic Bible (the traditional text). Also found 
were fragments of apocryphal and pseudepigraphi- 
cal books, as well as manuscripts of previously un¬ 
known religious works, including a Temple Scroll, 
a Manual of Discipline, and a Thanksgiving Scroll. 

The scrolls have required reappraisal of un¬ 
derstanding in three categories: (1) the develop¬ 
ment of Hebrew scriptures before the formation of 
the CANON; (2) the dating and pervasive influence 
of APOCALYPTIC thinking; and (3) the religious mi¬ 
lieu of the New Testament. 

1. The “biblical” library of Qumran represents a 
fluid stage of the biblical text. Those documents 
show no influence of the rabbinic recension of the 
canon, the direct ancestor of the traditional He¬ 
brew Bible. The scrolls help to place both the 
Pharisaic text and the canon in the era of Hillel, 
roughly the time of Jesus. In their selection of ca¬ 
nonical books, the rabbis excluded those attributed 
to prophets or patriarchs before MOSES (e.g., the 
ENOCH literature, works written in the name of 
abraham and other patriarchs). They traced the 
succession of prophets from Moses to figures of the 
Persian period. Late works were excluded, with 
the exception of Daniel, which, the rabbis presum¬ 
ably, attributed to the Persian period. 

2. The literature of Qumran includes apocalypses 
and works colored by apocalyptic. The writers saw 
world history in the grip of a final war between the 
Spirit of truth and the Spirit of evil; this conflict is 
at once cosmic and earthly. They considered them¬ 
selves proper heirs of Israel and placed themselves 
under a new covenant as Sons of Light to contend 
with Sons of Darkness. They had a strict reading of 
the law, lived in daily self-denial, practiced ablu¬ 
tions, and had ceremonial meals. Their Manual of 
Discipline reflects the expectation of the immedi¬ 
ate coming of the heavenly kingdom. A “Teacher of 
Righteousness” was apparently the priestly head of 
the earthly community of God; the forces of good 
were also led by a cosmic power or holy spirit 
called the “Prince of Light.” The writers saw their 
own age as the age of consummation. The Messiah 
was about to appear, “bringing the sword.” Col¬ 
lapse of other social structures was imminent be¬ 
fore the new age. The people at Qumran, probably 


Essenes, expected that the Davidic or royal Mes¬ 
siah would appear to defeat the earthly and cosmic 
powers of wickedness. Commentaries on the bibli¬ 
cal materials, found in the same area, treat tradi¬ 
tional prophecies in this eschatological setting. 
Theirs was a church of anticipation. 

The Temple Scroll shows that these Jewish 
priests were separatists, maintaining that the Tem¬ 
ple cultus was defunct. They replaced the lunar 
with a solar calendar for the festivals and intro¬ 
duced feasts of oil and wine mentioned nowhere in 
the Pentateuch. Considering themselves warriors 
in the last holy war, fighting alongside holy angels, 
they forbade all uncleanness (which in their view 
included the lame, blind, or diseased) both in the 
anticipated temple and in the temple city. At least 
for the duration of the war they were celibate. 

Apocalypticism is now to be seen as a major 
element in the complex matrix that formed the 
background for the development of both Tannaitic 
Judaism and early Christianity. Gershom Scholem 
shocked scholars of this generation by demonstrat¬ 
ing the existence and importance of apocalyptic 
mysticism in the era of Rabbi Akiba. It is now nec¬ 
essary to place apocalyptic thinking as beginning 
earlier than scholars had previously supposed, per¬ 
haps as early as the fourth century b.C.e. and last¬ 
ing half a millennium. 

3. The New Testament reflects these apocalyptic 
theological tendencies that scholars heretofore 
passed over lightly. For example, it now appears 
that the thought and teachings of John the Baptist 
and Jesus of Nazareth are more apocalyptic than 
prophetic in their essential character. The dualis- 
tic, apocalyptic, and eschatological framework 
marks John as the most Jewish of the four Gospels. 
In John’s Gospel the spirit of truth is called the 
Paraclete or Advocate. He is the Holy Spirit, but 
as at Qumran he is not precisely identical with 
God’s own spirit, which explains why he does not 
speak on his own authority (John 16:13). The em¬ 
phasis on light and darkness, unity, community, 
and love is reiterated and expanded. The theme of 
religious knowing in an eschatological sense is 
comparable to statements in the epistles of Paid 
and the Gospel of Matthew. The Gospel of Luke 
quotes almost verbatim a pre-Christian apocalypse 
of Daniel, found in Cave 4, which refers to an es¬ 
chatological king, whom we take to be the royal 
Messiah, from the titles “Son of God” and “Son of 
the Most High. ” In the parable of the banquet in 
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Luke 14:15-24, Jesus condemns those who seek 
places of rank in his kingdom, perhaps in polemic 
response to the Essene exclusion from their ban¬ 
quet of all except the elite of the desert who shared 
their goods and were “men of renown. ” 

For the Essenes, the New Age was still antici¬ 
pated. For early Christians, Jesus had been resur¬ 
rected as the Messiah who brought the New Age. 
Both communities lived in anticipation of the full 
coming of redemption or the consummation of the 
kingdom of God. The Essenes formed a commu¬ 
nity of priestly apocalyptists. The early Christian 
movement was made up largely of lay apocalyp¬ 
tists, much like the Pharisaic party. Both searched 
the prophets for allusions to the events of their 
times, which they understood to be the “last 
times,” and both spoke in language pervaded by 
the terminology of Jewish apocalyptic. 

ERANK MOORE CROSS, JR. 

LDS PERSPECTIVE 

Like many Jews and like other Christians, Latter- 
day Saints were deeply interested in the an¬ 
nouncement that ancient manuscripts from New 
Testament times were discovered in Palestine in 
1947. Initial zeal led to some superficial treat¬ 
ments, sensationalism, and misunderstandings. 
But in the decades since the initial finds, Latter- 
day Saints who have followed the more careful 
analyses have come to appreciate several contribu¬ 
tions of the Dead Sea Scrolls, including insights 
into the literary and sectarian diversity of Judaism 
at the time of Jesus, new evidence relating to the 
history and preservation of the biblical text, ad¬ 
vances in the science of dating Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic documents based on changing styles of script, 
and valuable additions to the corpus of Jewish texts 
and text genres. 

Certain aspects of the scrolls have particularly 
interested Latter-day Saints. For example, the 
Essenes of Qumran accepted the concepts of con¬ 
tinuing revelation and open CANON much as 
Latter-day Saints do, in contrast to the current 
teaching of most Christians and Jews. Qumran 
commentaries on the books of Habakkuk, Nahum, 
and other prophets from the Old Testament con¬ 
tain new Essene prophetic interpretations of world 
events of the last days, and the Qumran Temple 
Scroll claims to be a direct revelation to Moses. 
Similarly, Latter-day Saints believe that the Bible 
does not contain all of God’s word, but that he has 


revealed his will to prophets in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon and to Joseph smith, and he continues to re¬ 
veal new truths to modern prophets. 

Latter-day Saints point out that the Bible does 
not require or demand its own uniqueness. Now 
the Qumran library has shown that some of the 
most pious and observant Jews around the time of 
Christ consulted not only extrabiblical texts but 
also a variety of differing texts of the biblical books. 
For the Essenes, the sacredness of scripture did 
not impose a fixed or standard text. For example, 
their library contains several versions of the book 
of Isaiah, with minor differences in wording. They 
used both long and short versions of Jeremiah. 
They had varying collections of the Psalms. This 
open-mindedness about scriptural words and edi¬ 
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Sea Scrolls provide evidence that the successive 
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(2) a fixed text, and ultimately (3) an inerrant text 
originated with Pharisaic or rabbinic Judaism. 

Some people have made much of comparisons 
between Essene practices and those of the New 
Testament church, or between both of these and 
elements of Mormonism. For example, Essene 
cleansing rituals are in some ways similar to New 
Testament baptisms, and Essene ritual meals can 
be interpreted as sacramental. Some see the Chris¬ 
tian idea of conversion in the Essene doctrine that 
an individual is elected to the community by delib¬ 
erate choice and initiation rather than by birth and 
infant CIRCUMCISION. Some relate the Essene com¬ 
munal council, with its twelve men and three 
priests, to Jesus’ calling of twelve apostles and fa¬ 
voring among them peter, james, and joiin, or to 
the Latter-day Saint organization with twelve apos¬ 
tles and a three-member first presidency. The 
role of New Testament or modern LDS bishops 
seems to correspond to many of the functions of 
the Qumranic maskil, or “guardian.” 

For Latter-day Saints, the emergence of such 
parallels is not surprising. The covenants of the 
Old and New Testaments are more alike than dif¬ 
ferent (see dispensations of the gospel). They 
proceed from the same God. However, the simi¬ 
larities are counterbalanced by radical differences 
between Essene practices and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, of Paul, or of the Church in modern 
times. Notably, the Essenes taught their adherents 
to hate their enemies. Their sect was strict and 
exclusive. Their ideas of ritual cleanness effectively 
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barred women from the temple and from the tem¬ 
ple city of Jerusalem. Such Essene doctrines are 
opposite to later Christian and LDS teachings. 
Similarities between Essenism and Christian or 
LDS concepts should therefore be explained as a 
dispersion of ideas among groups that share an¬ 
cient connections rather than as evidences of more 
intrinsic relationships. 

Much is still to be learned from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Many fragments and some scrolls remain 
unpublished or are not yet fully understood. Much 
light may yet be shed on ancient Jewish worship 
patterns, apocalyptic literature, angelology, and 
sectarianism beyond what is available in biblical 
accounts. 
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The Church makes a serious effort to serve the 
hearing impaired with gospel materials in formats 
they can understand. These formats include sim¬ 
plified versions, signed inserts (interpreters super¬ 
imposed on film who sign conversations and 
sounds), closed captions (words that show on the 
screen only when decoded), printed signs, produc¬ 
tions with all-deaf casts, and Church manuals 
translated into signing for the deaf on videocas¬ 
settes. Each Church film is signed or closed- 
captioned. All satellite broadcasts and special 
programs are closed-captioned. To use closed- 
captioned videos requires a decoder, which the 
Church provides to units serving the hearing 
impaired. 

All general conference sessions are signed 
and closed-captioned. The deaf and hearing im¬ 
paired who attend general conference in salt 
LAKE city, UTAH, are invited to the Church Of¬ 
fice’s auditorium to view the proceedings with an 
interpreter. Those who do not attend in person 


may participate via closed captions on the Church’s 
satellite network at their local meetinghouses. The 
sessions are also recorded on videos, with sign lan¬ 
guage inserts, and made available on loan. Temple 
ordinances are also presented in formats under¬ 
standable by the hearing impaired. 

A handbook for interpreters and a dictionary 
of words and phrases peculiar to the Church are 
available in print and on videocassettes. The Book 
of Mormon is being translated into American Sign 
Language (ASL) on videocassette targeted for com¬ 
pletion in 1994. A current list of all materials, in¬ 
cluding their costs and how to order, is available on 
request from the Special Curriculum Department 
of the Church. 

In a meetinghouse serving the hearing im¬ 
paired, the Church provides a Com Tek System 
which amplifies the spoken language. The Church 
participates in supplying TTY/TDDs (telecommu¬ 
nication devices) for the deaf and hearing-impaired 
members to carry on Church functions. 

DOUGLAS L. HIND 


DEATH AND DYING 

At death, the spirit and body separate and “the 
spirits of all men, whether they be good or evil, are 
taken home to that God who gave them life” (Alma 
40:11; cf. Eccl. 12:7). ALMA 2 describes how the 
spirits of the “righteous are received into a state of 
happiness, which is called paradise, a state of rest, 
a state of peace, where they shall rest from all their 
troubles and from all care, and sorrow” (Alma 
40:12; see paradise; spirit world). In contrast, 
the wicked, who “chose evil works rather than 
good,” suffer fear of the wrath of God (Alma 40:13; 
see spirit prison). Both those who reside in para¬ 
dise and those in the spirit prison await the 
resurrection and the judgment of God (see 
judgment day, final). 

resurrection from death. Through the 
atonement of Christ, all mortals will be resur¬ 
rected irrespective of personal righteousness. 
Their spirits will have their physical bodies re¬ 
stored to them, and thus there will be a permanent 
unity of the spirit with an immortal, incorruptible 
body (John 5:28-29; Alma 11:42-45). Except for 
the resurrection of Christ, “this flesh must have 
laid down to rot and to crumble to its mother 
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earth, to rise no more,” and the spirits of men 
would have become devils, subject to Satan for 
eternity (2 Ne. 9:7-9). 

nature of death. The scriptures teach that 
death does not change one’s personality (Alma 
34:34). Individual identities are eternal (D&C 
18:10; 93:29). Thus all those who have been obedi¬ 
ent to God’s commandments in any time of the 
world can look forward to reunions with loved ones 
and associations with ancestors and descendants. 
Latter-day Saints believe that death need not 
terminate personal awareness or interpersonal re¬ 
lationships. For the righteous, family ties can con¬ 
tinue beyond death because of SEALINGS in the 
temple. Thus, family members who have received 
the gospel in mortality conduct FAMILY HISTORY 
research and perform necessary vicarious ordi¬ 
nances in the temple for deceased family members 
(see temple ordinances). Many Latter-day 
Saints feel a closeness to ancestors from genera¬ 
tions past because they have studied their lives, 
and some have served as proxies for them in tem¬ 
ple ordinances (see Moses 6:45-46). Grieving par¬ 
ents know that children who die before reaching 
the age of accountability, and others such as 
the mentally disabled, receive eternal love and sal¬ 
vation through the grace of Christ and are restored 
to a completeness to continue in familial relation¬ 
ships (Moro. 8:17, 22; D&C 137:10). 

Nevertheless, Latter-day Saints do not em¬ 
brace death willingly, nor do they seek it (see 
prolonging life). Suicide is condemned but 
judgment of it is left with the Lord (Ballard, pp. 
6-9). Abortion also is considered a serious sin 
under most circumstances and can cause much 
sorrow. 

The best preparation for death is to repent 
and live righteously. Those who feel that their lives 
are in jeopardy with sickness may receive 
blessings from the elders of the Church, who, 
holding the priesthood of God, “shall pray for and 
lay their hands upon them in my name; and if they 
die they shall die unto me, and if they live they 
shall live unto me” (D&C 42:44; see also SICK, 
blessing the). Those who face extreme suffering 
in a terminal illness may call upon the Lord for 
comfort or relief from pain, and rely upon him to 
prolong or shorten their days upon the earth. To 
allow a person who is terminally ill to pass away, 
rather than maintaining a vegetative existence 
through artificial systems of support, is not the 


spiritual equivalent of failing to save the life of a 
person facing death under other circumstances. 
The Lord is, however, the ultimate giver and taker 
of life. 

To Latter-day Saints, as to all people, death 
can be tragic, unexpected, or even a blessed re¬ 
lease from suffering. The loss of loved ones is an 
occasion for mourning. However, in LDS doc¬ 
trine, death is also an occasion for hope, a birth 
into the next life, a step in the plan of salvation 
that began in the premortal existence and leads, if 
one is righteous, to eternal life with God in the 
CELESTIAL KINGDOM. The grieving of the faithful 
is appropriately marked by sorrow and hope, not 
despair and depression. Yet the loss of a loved one 
is to be taken neither lightly nor coldly. Grief and 
love are compatible—if not essential—emotions of 
the faithful. And Latter-day Saints who face death 
themselves, while experiencing uncertainty and 
concern for those left behind, can find hope in the 
plan of salvation and the Lord’s promise that 
“those that die in me shall not taste of death, for it 
shall be sweet unto them” (D&C 42:46). 

death OF infants. Joseph and Emma smith 
struggled with personal losses, including the death 
of several of their children. Joseph wrote: “I have 
meditated upon the subject, and asked the ques¬ 
tion, why it is that infants, innocent children, are 
taken away from us, especially those that seem to 
be the most intelligent and interesting. The 
strongest reasons that present themselves to my 
mind are these: . . . they were too pure, too lovely, 
to live on earth . . . [but] we shall soon have them 
again” ( TPJS , pp. 196-97). 

death OF YOUTH. Joseph Smith commented on 
the untimely death of youth at the funeral of young 
Ephraim Marks: “[This occasion] calls to mind the 
death of my oldest brother, Alvin, who died in 
New York, and my youngest brother, Don Carlos 
Smith, who died in Nauvoo. It has been hard for 
me to live on earth and see these young men upon 
whom we have leaned for support and comfort 
taken from us in the midst of their youth. Yes, it has 
been hard to be reconciled to these things. . . . 
Yet I know we ought to be still and know it is of 
God” (TPJS, p. 215). The Prophet also found great 
comfort in the gospel’s affirmation of the relation¬ 
ship of mortality to eternity: “We have reason to 
have the greatest hope and consolations for out- 
dead of any people on the earth; for we have seen 
them walk worthily in our midst, and seen them 
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sink asleep in the arms of Jesus; and those who 
have died in the faith are now in the celestial king¬ 
dom of God” ( TPJS , p. 359). 

Mourning not only is appropriate; it is also 
one of the deepest expressions of pure love: “Thou 
shalt live together in love, insomuch that thou 
shalt weep for the loss of them that die” (D&C 
42:45). AlmAi taught that as part of the baptismal 
covenant the saints are “to mourn with those that 
mourn; yea, and comfort those that stand in need 
of comfort” (Mosiah 18:9). Mourning can heighten 
our faith and our hopes. The Prophet Joseph Smith 
said, “The expectation of seeing my friends in the 
morning of the resurrection cheers my soul and 
makes me bear up against the evils of life. It is 
like their taking a long journey, and on their re¬ 
turn we meet them with increased joy” (TPJS, 
p. 296). 

funerals. LDS funerals are solemn and 
grieving occasions but also project a spirit of hope 
based on anticipation of reunion with the deceased 
after this life. They are usually held in an LDS 
chapel or a mortuary under the direction of the 
BISHOP of the ward (Packer, p. 18). Funerals open 
and close with sacred music and prayer, sometimes 
involving congregational singing or a choir (Packer, 
p. 19). Some LDS hymns describe life after death 
as a return to the presence of God (Hymns, p. 292), 
or as a condition of rest from mortal cares, and 
often include a reminder of the travails of mortality 
as temporary: “And should we die before our jour¬ 
ney’s through, happy day, all is well. We then are 
free from toil and sorrow too; with the saints we 
shall dwell” (Hymns, p. 30). 

The funeral includes reminiscences and eulo¬ 
gies as well as talks about the atonement, the 
Resurrection, life after death, and related doc¬ 
trines that comfort and inspire the bereaved. Some 
families choose to have members or friends of the 
family talk about the life of the deceased or sing an 
appropriate hymn. A prayer on behalf of the family 
by one of its members before the public service 
begins is customary. 

graveside services. Following the funeral, a 
simple graveside dedication service traditionally is 
held, attended only by family and intimate friends. 
One who holds the melchizedek priesthood, 
usually a member or close friend of the family, 
dedicates the grave, asking God to protect it from 
the elements or other disturbance as a hallowed 
resting place until the resurrection. 


Local law in some countries may dictate 
cremation rather than burial, but in the absence 
of such a law, burial is preferred because of its doc¬ 
trinal symbolism (Packer, p. 19). Circumstances 
also may dictate a memorial service or a grave¬ 
side service only. Bishops are counseled to show 
regard for family wishes in keeping with the spirit¬ 
ual and reverent nature of the occasion (Packer, 
pp. 19-20). 

SUMMARY. Even as death began with the Fall, it 
will end with the Atonement, through which all 
are resurrected and the earth itself becomes im¬ 
mortal (D&C 29:22-29; 1 Cor. 15:19-26; Rev. 
21:1-4). The hope engendered in Latter-day 
Saints by this long-range view of the loving Savior, 
triumphant over death, was reflected in a letter 
from Joseph Smith to the Church in 1842: “Now 
what do we hear in the gospel which we have re¬ 
ceived? A voice of gladness! A voice of mercy from 
heaven: and a voice of truth out of the earth; glad 
tidings for the dead; a voice of gladness for the liv¬ 
ing and the dead; glad tidings of great joy” (D&C 
128:19). Although it brings grief to those left be¬ 
hind, death is part of “the merciful plan of the 
great Creator (2 Ne. 9:6), it is “a mechanism of 
rescue” (Packer, p. 21)—an essential step in the 
Lord’s “great plan of happiness” (Alma 42:8). 

[See also Afterlife; Autopsies; Burial; Crema¬ 
tion.] 
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DEDICATIONS 

Dedication is the act of devoting or consecrating 
something to the Lord, or “setting apart” some¬ 
thing for a specific purpose in building the 
kingdom OF god. It is a PRIESTHOOD function 
performed through an official and formal act of 
prayer. 

For members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, dedications serve at least two 
clear functions. First, they call down the powers of 
heaven to establish a sacred space or time in the 
furthering of the desired purpose. Second, they 
consecrate the participants, focusing their souls 
upon the meaning of the dedicated object or act. In 
this way the secular is brought into sacred relation¬ 
ships, and the blessings of God are invoked so that 
the powers of heaven and earth are joined to bring 
about works of righteousness. 

LDS church buildings are always dedicated to 
the Lord, usually after all indebtedness is re¬ 
moved. In the Bible the first recorded dedicatory 
prayer is that of the Temple of Solomon (1 Kgs. 
8:22-53), at which time the glory of the Lord filled 
the temple, in divine approval. The first temple 
dedication in this dispensation was on March 27, 
1836, when the Prophet Joseph SMITH dedicated 
the kirtland temple as “a house of prayer, a 
house of fasting, a house of faith, a house of learn¬ 
ing, a house of glory, a house of order, a house of 
God” (D&C 109:8). Since then many LDS temples 
and thousands of meetinghouses around the 
world have been similarly dedicated to the Lord. 
Church buildings such as schools, visitors 
CENTERS, storehouses, office buildings, and HIS¬ 
TORICAL SITES are also dedicated to the Lord for 
their intended uses. Schools may be dedicated as in¬ 
stitutions of learning and character development, 
while bishop’s storehouses are dedicated to provide 
welfare and physical supplies for the needy. 

Lands and countries may be dedicated, some¬ 
times more than once, for divinely appointed pur¬ 
poses. On October 24, 1841, Elder Orson Hyde 
ascended the Mount of Olives and dedicated the 
land of Palestine for the return of the Jews and the 
rearing of a temple. It was rededicated on several 
other occasions. More than thirty-two countries 
and entire continents have been dedicated for the 
preaching of the gospel. 

Homes of the saints, whether or not they are 
free of debt, may be dedicated “as sacred edifices 
where the Holy Spirit can reside, and as sanctuar¬ 


ies where family members can worship, find safety 
from the world, grow spiritually, and prepare for 
eternal family relationships” ( General Handbook 
of Instructions, 11-2, 1989). On some occasions it 
has been deemed appropriate to dedicate business 
places or enterprises to accomplish righteous and 
divine purposes. It is customary in the Church to 
dedicate graves as the final resting place for the 
deceased, asking that the ground be hallowed and 
protected until the day of resurrection. 

Olive OIL is also consecrated by a dedicatory 
prayer. It is thus set apart by the power of the 
priesthood for the divinely prescribed purposes of 
blessing the sick and anointing in the temple 
(James 5:14; D&C 109:35; 124:39). 

TAD R. CALLISTER 


DEGREES OF GLORY 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
an optimistic view of the eternal rewards awaiting 
mankind in the hereafter. Members of the Church 
believe that there are “many mansions” (John 14:2) 
and that Christ’s atonement and resurrection 
will save all mankind from death, and eventually 
will reclaim from hell all except the sons of 
perdition (D&C 76:43—44). The saved, however, 
are not placed into a monolithic state called 
HEAVEN. In the resurrection of the body, they are 
assigned to different degrees of glory commensu¬ 
rate with the law they have obeyed. There are 
three kingdoms of glory: the celestial, the terres¬ 
trial, and the telestial. The apostle Paul spoke of 
three glories, differing from one another as the 
sun, moon, and stars differ in brilliance. He called 
the first two glories celestial and terrestrial, but 
the third is not named in the Bible (1 Cor. 15:40- 
41; cf. D&C 76:70-81, 96-98.) The word “teles¬ 
tial” is an LDS term, first used by the Prophet 
Joseph smith and Sidney rigdon in reporting a 
vision they received on February 16, 1832 (D&C 
76; Webster’s Third New International Dictionary 
defines telestial glory as “the lowest of three Mor¬ 
mon degrees or kingdoms of glory attainable in 
heaven”; see also celestial kingdom; terres¬ 
trial KINGDOM; TELESTIAL KINGDOM). 

At the final JUDGMENT, all except the devil, 
his angels, and those who become sons of perdi¬ 
tion during mortal life will be assigned to one of 
the three kingdoms of glory. The devil and his fol- 
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DEDICATIONS 

Dedication is the act of devoting or consecrating 
something to the Lord, or “setting apart” some¬ 
thing for a specific purpose in building the 
kingdom OF god. It is a PRIESTHOOD function 
performed through an official and formal act of 
prayer. 

For members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, dedications serve at least two 
clear functions. First, they call down the powers of 
heaven to establish a sacred space or time in the 
furthering of the desired purpose. Second, they 
consecrate the participants, focusing their souls 
upon the meaning of the dedicated object or act. In 
this way the secular is brought into sacred relation¬ 
ships, and the blessings of God are invoked so that 
the powers of heaven and earth are joined to bring 
about works of righteousness. 

LDS church buildings are always dedicated to 
the Lord, usually after all indebtedness is re¬ 
moved. In the Bible the first recorded dedicatory 
prayer is that of the Temple of Solomon (1 Kgs. 
8:22-53), at which time the glory of the Lord filled 
the temple, in divine approval. The first temple 
dedication in this dispensation was on March 27, 
1836, when the Prophet Joseph SMITH dedicated 
the kirtland temple as “a house of prayer, a 
house of fasting, a house of faith, a house of learn¬ 
ing, a house of glory, a house of order, a house of 
God” (D&C 109:8). Since then many LDS temples 
and thousands of meetinghouses around the 
world have been similarly dedicated to the Lord. 
Church buildings such as schools, visitors 
CENTERS, storehouses, office buildings, and HIS¬ 
TORICAL SITES are also dedicated to the Lord for 
their intended uses. Schools may be dedicated as in¬ 
stitutions of learning and character development, 
while bishop’s storehouses are dedicated to provide 
welfare and physical supplies for the needy. 
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preaching of the gospel. 
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ies where family members can worship, find safety 
from the world, grow spiritually, and prepare for 
eternal family relationships” ( General Handbook 
of Instructions, 11-2, 1989). On some occasions it 
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protected until the day of resurrection. 
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blessing the sick and anointing in the temple 
(James 5:14; D&C 109:35; 124:39). 

TAD R. CALLISTER 


DEGREES OF GLORY 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
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and that Christ’s atonement and resurrection 
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will reclaim from hell all except the sons of 
perdition (D&C 76:43—44). The saved, however, 
are not placed into a monolithic state called 
HEAVEN. In the resurrection of the body, they are 
assigned to different degrees of glory commensu¬ 
rate with the law they have obeyed. There are 
three kingdoms of glory: the celestial, the terres¬ 
trial, and the telestial. The apostle Paul spoke of 
three glories, differing from one another as the 
sun, moon, and stars differ in brilliance. He called 
the first two glories celestial and terrestrial, but 
the third is not named in the Bible (1 Cor. 15:40- 
41; cf. D&C 76:70-81, 96-98.) The word “teles¬ 
tial” is an LDS term, first used by the Prophet 
Joseph smith and Sidney rigdon in reporting a 
vision they received on February 16, 1832 (D&C 
76; Webster’s Third New International Dictionary 
defines telestial glory as “the lowest of three Mor¬ 
mon degrees or kingdoms of glory attainable in 
heaven”; see also celestial kingdom; terres¬ 
trial KINGDOM; TELESTIAL KINGDOM). 

At the final JUDGMENT, all except the devil, 
his angels, and those who become sons of perdi¬ 
tion during mortal life will be assigned to one of 
the three kingdoms of glory. The devil and his fol- 
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Kingdoms, by Charlotte Warr Anderson (1987, pieced 
quilt, 95" X 85"). “There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars. 
... So also is the resurrection of the dead” (1 Cor. 15:41- 
42; cf. D&C 76). Church Museum of History and Art. 


lowers will be assigned a kingdom without glory 
(D&C 76:25-39; 88:24, 32-35). 

LDS Scripture Sources. Although the Bible 
contains references to varying levels of resurrec¬ 
tion and heaven (1 Cor. 15:39-58; 2 Cor. 12:2), 
LDS understanding of the subject comes mainly 
through revelations given to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. The first revelation dealing directly with 
this matter was received February 16, 1832, and is 
called “The Vision” (D&C 76). Concerning the cir¬ 
cumstances of receiving this revelation, Joseph 
Smith explained: 

Upon my return from Amherst [Ohio] conference, I 
resumed the translation of the Scriptures. From 
sundry revelations which had been received, it was 
apparent that many important points touching the 
salvation of man, had been taken from the Bible, or 
lost before it was compiled. It appeared self-evident 
from what truths were left, that if God rewarded 
every one according to the deeds done in the body 
the term “Heaven,” as intended for the Saints’ eter¬ 
nal home, must include more kingdoms than one. 
Accordingly . . . while translating St. John’s Gospel, 
myself and Elder Rigdon saw the following vision” 


[HC 1:245; see also Joseph Smith Translation of 

the Bible (JST)]. 

Later revelations, especially Doctrine and 
Covenants 88, 131, 132, 137, and 138, have added 
information on this subject. 

The Celestial Glory. The celestial kingdom 
is reserved for those who receive a testimony of 
Jesus and fully embrace the gospel; that is, they 
have faith in Jesus Christ, repent of their sins, are 
baptized by immersion by one having authority, 
receive the holy ghost by the laying on of 
hands, and endure in righteousness. All who 
attain this kingdom “shall dwell in the presence of 
God and his Christ forever and ever” (D&C 76:62). 
There are, however, different privileges and pow¬ 
ers within this kingdom. “In the celestial glory 
there are three heavens or degrees; and in order to 
obtain the highest, a man must enter into this 
order of the priesthood (meaning the new and 
everlasting covenant of marriage); and if he does 
not, he cannot obtain it. He may enter into the 
other, but that is the end of his kingdom; he cannot 
have an increase” (D&C 131:1-4). “Increase” in 
this instance means the bearing of spirit children 
after mortal life (see eternal lives). Joseph 
Smith explained, “Except a man and his wife enter 
into an everlasting covenant and be married for 
eternity ... by the power and authority of the 
Holy Priesthood, they will cease to increase when 
they die; that is, they will not have any children 
after the resurrection” ( TPJS , pp. 300-301). 
Latter-day Saints believe that those who attain the 
highest level in the celestial kingdom become 
gods, receive exaltation, and are joint heirs with 
Christ of all that the Father has (cf. Rom. 8:14-17; 
D&C 76:50-70; 84:33-39; 132:19-25). 

There is no scriptural explanation of those 
who go to the two lower categories of the celestial 
kingdom except that they “are not gods, but are 
angels of God forever and ever,” ministering ser¬ 
vants who “remain separately and singly, without 
exaltation, in their saved condition, to all eternity” 
(D&C 132:16-17). 

The Terrestrial Glory. The inhabitants of 
the terrestrial kingdom are described as the honor¬ 
able people of the earth who received a testimony 
of Jesus but were not sufficiently valiant in that 
testimony to obey all the principles and ordinances 
of the gospel (D&C 76:71-80). Also, those of “the 
heathen nations” who “died without law,” who are 
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honorable but who do not accept the fulness of the 
gospel in the postearthly spirit world, are can¬ 
didates for the terrestrial glory (D&C 45:54; 
76:72). In the hereafter, they receive the presence 
of the Son, but not the fulness of the Father. The 
glory of the terrestrial kingdom differs from the 
celestial as the light we see from the moon differs 
from that of the sun in glory. There is no mention 
of different degrees or levels in the terrestrial king¬ 
dom, but it is reasonable that there, as in the celes¬ 
tial and telestial kingdoms, individuals will differ 
from one another in glory (see D&C 76:97-98). 

Tiie Telestial Glory. Those who on earth are 
liars, sorcerers, whoremongers, and adulterers, 
who receive not the gospel, or the testimony of 
Jesus, or the prophets, go to the telestial kingdom. 
They are judged unworthy of being resurrected at 
the SECOND COMING of Christ and are given addi¬ 
tional time in “hell” to repent and prepare them¬ 
selves for a later resurrection and placement into a 
kingdom of lesser glory. During this period, they 
learn to abide by laws they once rejected. They 
bow the knee and confess their dependence on 
Jesus Christ, but they still do not receive the ful¬ 
ness of the gospel. At the end of the millennium, 
they are brought out of hell and are resurrected to 
a telestial glory. There “they shall be servants of 
the Most High; but where God and Christ dwell 
they cannot come, worlds without end” (D&C 
76:112). However, they do receive “of the Holy 
Spirit through the ministration of the terrestrial” 
(verse 86). Though differing in glory from the ter¬ 
restrial and celestial kingdoms as the light we per¬ 
ceive from the stars differs from that from the 
moon and the sun, the glory of the telestial king¬ 
dom still “surpasses all understanding” (verse 89; 
see D&C 76:81-90, 98-112; 88:100-101). 

Opportunity for All. The Church holds that 
all mankind, except the sons of perdition, will find 
a place in one of the kingdoms of glory in the here¬ 
after and that they themselves choose the place by 
the lives they live here on earth and in the post- 
earthly spirit world. Even the lowest glory sur¬ 
passes all mortal understanding. Everyone is 
granted agency (D&C 93:30-32). All have access 
to the revelatory power of the light of Christ, 
which, if followed, will lead them to the truth of 
the gospel (John 1:1-13; Alma 12:9-11; Moro. 
7:14-19; D&C 84:45-48). Everyone will hear the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, either on earth or in the 
postearthly spirit world, and have ample opportu¬ 


nity to demonstrate the extent of their acceptance 
(D&C 138; cf. 1 Pet. 4:6). Those who do not have a 
chance to receive the gospel on this earth, but who 
would have fully accepted it had they been able to 
hear it, and who therefore do receive it in the spirit 
world, are heirs of the celestial kingdom of God 
(D&C 137:7-8). They will accept the saving ordi¬ 
nances performed for them by proxy in a temple 
on the earth (see salvation of the dead). 
Christ, victorious and gracious, grants to all the 
desires of their hearts, allowing them to choose 
their eternal reward according to the law they are 
willing and able to abide. 
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LARRY E. DAHL 


DEIFICATION, EARLY CHRISTIAN 

From the second to eighth centuries, the standard 
Christian term for salvation was theopoiesis or 
theosis, literally, “being made God,” or deifica¬ 
tion. Such language survived sporadically in the 
mystical tradition of the West and is still used in 
Eastern Orthodoxy. LDS doctrines on ETERNAL 
progression and exaltation to godhood reflect 
a similar view of salvation. 

In its classical form, particularly in the works 
of Athanasius (fourth-century bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria), deification was built upon the concept of the 
incarnation of Christ. The Council of Nicaea (a.D. 
325) defined the Son as homoousios (of the same 
substance) with the Father, and thus fully God. By 
taking upon himself our flesh through birth, Jesus 
as Cod united the essence of humanity to the di¬ 
vine nature. Eventually Christ’s divinity overcame 
the limits of the flesh through resurrection and 
glorification, transforming and raising his body to 
the full level of godhood. As Athanasius summa¬ 
rized, “God was made man that we might be made 
God” (On the Incarnation of the Logos 54). 

Although the doctrine has been dismissed by 
later scholars as a mere “physical theory of re¬ 
demption” focused on the Resurrection, deifica- 
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honorable but who do not accept the fulness of the 
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ceive from the stars differs from that from the 
moon and the sun, the glory of the telestial king¬ 
dom still “surpasses all understanding” (verse 89; 
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after and that they themselves choose the place by 
the lives they live here on earth and in the post- 
earthly spirit world. Even the lowest glory sur¬ 
passes all mortal understanding. Everyone is 
granted agency (D&C 93:30-32). All have access 
to the revelatory power of the light of Christ, 
which, if followed, will lead them to the truth of 
the gospel (John 1:1-13; Alma 12:9-11; Moro. 
7:14-19; D&C 84:45-48). Everyone will hear the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, either on earth or in the 
postearthly spirit world, and have ample opportu¬ 


nity to demonstrate the extent of their acceptance 
(D&C 138; cf. 1 Pet. 4:6). Those who do not have a 
chance to receive the gospel on this earth, but who 
would have fully accepted it had they been able to 
hear it, and who therefore do receive it in the spirit 
world, are heirs of the celestial kingdom of God 
(D&C 137:7-8). They will accept the saving ordi¬ 
nances performed for them by proxy in a temple 
on the earth (see salvation of the dead). 
Christ, victorious and gracious, grants to all the 
desires of their hearts, allowing them to choose 
their eternal reward according to the law they are 
willing and able to abide. 
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Eastern Orthodoxy. LDS doctrines on ETERNAL 
progression and exaltation to godhood reflect 
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In its classical form, particularly in the works 
of Athanasius (fourth-century bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria), deification was built upon the concept of the 
incarnation of Christ. The Council of Nicaea (a.D. 
325) defined the Son as homoousios (of the same 
substance) with the Father, and thus fully God. By 
taking upon himself our flesh through birth, Jesus 
as Cod united the essence of humanity to the di¬ 
vine nature. Eventually Christ’s divinity overcame 
the limits of the flesh through resurrection and 
glorification, transforming and raising his body to 
the full level of godhood. As Athanasius summa¬ 
rized, “God was made man that we might be made 
God” (On the Incarnation of the Logos 54). 

Although the doctrine has been dismissed by 
later scholars as a mere “physical theory of re¬ 
demption” focused on the Resurrection, deifica- 
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tion is more than a synonym for immortality. 
Church Fathers argued that deification not only 
restores the image of God that was lost in the Fall, 
but also enables mankind to transcend human na¬ 
ture so as to possess the attributes of God. “I may 
become God as far as he became man,” declared 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the late fourth century 
(Orations 29.19). Descriptions of deification in¬ 
cluded physical incorruptibility, immunity from 
suffering, perfect virtue, purity, fullness of knowl¬ 
edge and joy, eternal progression, communion 
with God, inheritance of divine glory, and joint 
rulership with Christ in the KINGDOM OF GOD in 
heaven forever. 

The roots of the Christian doctrine of deifica¬ 
tion are primarily biblical. Beginning with the cre¬ 
ation of humanity in the image of God (Gen. 1:26- 
27), the church fathers developed aspects of deifi¬ 
cation from such concepts as the command to 
moral perfection and holiness (e.g., Lev. 19:1-2; 
Matt. 5:48; 1 Jn. 3:2; 1 Cor. 11:1; 2 Pet. 1:3-7), 
adoption as heirs of God (Rom. 8:15-17; Gal. 4:4- 
7), unification with God in Christ (John 17:11—23), 
and partaking in Christ’s sufferings in order to be 
elevated with him in glory (e.g., Rom. 8:16-18; 2 
Cor. 3:18; 4:16-18; Philip. 3:20-21; 2 Tim. 2:10- 
12). They also pointed to examples of humans de¬ 
scribed as “gods” in scripture (Ex. 4:16; 7:1; Ps. 
82:6; John 10:34-36). 

Jewish thought, particularly in response to 
developing christology and its perceived threat 
to monotheism, was more reticent to speak of 
humans attaining divinity. Nevertheless, Jews 
shared some of the crucial biblical texts underlying 
deification. Talmudic Judaism tended to stress 
humanity’s obligation to imitate God’s holiness in 
consequence of being created in the divine image. 
Moses and other prophets were spoken of as shar¬ 
ing God’s glory and becoming “secondary gods” in 
relation to other mortals (Meeks, pp. 234-35). 
Philo described Moses’ glorification as “a proto¬ 
type . . . of the ascent to heaven which every disci¬ 
ple hoped to be granted” (Meeks, p. 244). 

Due to its incongruity with the doctrine of 
God in Western Christianity, deification fell out of 
favor as the preferred way of describing salvation. 
Catholic theology increasingly stressed the tran¬ 
scendence of God, who alone was self-existent and 
eternal. All other beings were created ex nihilo, 
“out of nothing,” having only contingent being. 
This theological development culminated in Au¬ 
gustine. For him, God’s absolute oneness and oth¬ 


erness was so different from humanity’s created 
status and dependence on divine grace that salva¬ 
tion could not bridge the gap between the eternal 
Creator and the creatures contingent upon him. 
Ever since, talk of deification has been suspect or 
heretical in Western Christianity and has formed a 
major point of objection among traditional Chris¬ 
tians to the teachings of Latter-day Saints on the 
subject. 
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DESERET 


The word deseret is found in the most ancient book 
in the Book of Mormon, “And they did also carry 
with them deseret, which, by interpretation, is a 
honey bee” (Ether 2:3). 

Because the Book of Mormon was written in 
“reformed Egyptian” (Mormon 9:32), Hugh Nibley 
has suggested that the etymology of the word 
deseret is related to the ancient Egyptian 


word 


dsrt, read by Egyptologists 


as desheret. In Egyptian, ilsrt means the red 
crown (of the king of Lower Egypt). The Egyptian 


rd for bee is 


bt. In the discussion of the 
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deseret is related to the ancient Egyptian 


word 


dsrt, read by Egyptologists 


as desheret. In Egyptian, ilsrt means the red 
crown (of the king of Lower Egypt). The Egyptian 


rd for bee is 


bt. In the discussion of the 
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sign W dsrt, Alan Gardiner, in Egyptian Gram¬ 
mar ,, states that ^was used to replace 


two Egyptian titles where was used to mean 
the bty King of Lower Egypt. Thus, the 

= 1 = ^ 

title a oi n-sw-bt was sometimes written 

as ^ ^ n-sw-bt, which literally means He 
who belongs to the sedge plant (of Upper Egypt) 
and to the bee (of Lower Egypt),” normally trans¬ 
lated “The King of Upper and Lower Egypt. ” This 


substitution of V for has led Nibley to as¬ 

sociate the Egyptian word dsrt and the Book of 
Mormon word deseret. 

The beehive and the word deseret have been 
used variously throughout the history of the 
Church. The territory settled by the Mormon 
pioneers was called the State of Deseret. The 
emblem of the beehive is used in the seal of the 
State of Utah and is a common decoration in Utah 
architecture, symbolizing industriousness. Brig¬ 
ham Young’s house in Salt Lake City is called the 
Beehive House. Early Sunday schools were part of 
the Deseret Sunday School Union. A vital part of 
the Church Welfare Program carries the name 
Deseret Industries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Gardiner, Alan. Egyptian Grammar, 3rd ed., pp. 73-74, and 
signs L2 and S3. Oxford, 1982. 

Nibley, Hugh. Abraham in Egypt, pp. 225-45. Salt Lake City, 
1981. 
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STEPHEN PARKER 


DESERET, STATE OF 

On February 2, 1848, by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Mexico ceded to the United States an ex¬ 
tensive area that included the Great Basin, where 
Mormon pioneers had begun settlement six 
months earlier. Even before the treaty was signed. 
Church leaders began discussing petitioning the 
U.S. government for recognition as a state or ask¬ 
ing for territorial privileges. In July 1849 a commit¬ 
tee wrote a constitution. It used as models the 
U.S. Constitution and the Iowa Constitution of 


1846, from which the committee took fifty-seven of 
the sixty-seven sections of the new constitution. 
The committee requested that the state be named 
deseret and that the boundaries be Oregon on 
the north, the Green Biver on the east, Mexico on 
the south, and the Sierra Nevada on the west, 
including a portion of the Southern California 
seacoast. “Deseret,” a word from the Book of 
Mormon, means “honeybee” (Ether 2:3) and is 
symbolic of work and industry. A slate of officers 
was approved, with Brigham young as governor. 
Almon W. Babbitt, appointed representative to 
Congress, was instructed to carry the plea for 
statehood to Washington, D.C. 

This effort by Latter-day Saint settlers to orga¬ 
nize themselves into a provisional government was 
much like the attempt made in the 1780s by set¬ 
tlers in Tennessee, who organized the state of 
Franklin when they felt neglected by North Caro¬ 
lina, and the settlers of Oregon, who established a 



The word “Deseret” appears twice on the Utah stone at 
the Washington Monument (1978; replica of the corner¬ 
stone of the Salt Lake Temple, 1853). The interior of the 
monument contains 190 stones representing individuals, 
cities, states, and nations. “Deseret” was a name often 
used in the territory colonized by the Mormon pioneers. 
Photographer: Robert L. Palmer. 
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local government that functioned without recogni¬ 
tion from the U.S. government until they were 
given territorial status in 1848. 

The State of Deseret General Assembly met 
in regular session from December 1849 to March 
1850. After special sessions during the summer, 
the members assembled for their second regular 
session in December 1850. Earlier, on Septem¬ 
ber 9, U.S. President Millard Fillmore had signed 
an act to create a much smaller UTAH territory 
and appointed Brigham Young the first territorial 
governor. After word of the creation of the terri¬ 
tory reached Utah, the tentative state of Deseret 
was dissolved on March 28, 1851. The provisional 
government had lasted only about a year and a 
half. 


The territorial status did not provide the self- 
government Latter-day Saints desired, and even 
though Brigham Young was appointed first gover¬ 
nor, Church leaders and the territorial legislature 
continued efforts to obtain statehood. In 1856, del¬ 
egates met to again write a constitution and pro¬ 
pose the state of Deseret, an effort rejected by 
Congress. As a part of a third effort in 1862, Brig¬ 
ham Young called the State of Deseret General 
Assembly into session for the first time since 1851. 
Thereafter it met each year until 1870, each ses¬ 
sion lasting only a few days and focusing on win¬ 
ning statehood on the basis of the proposed consti¬ 
tution of 1849 with only minor changes. 

In the meantime, Brigham Young had been 
replaced as territorial governor by a series of out- 
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side appointees, who became progressively more 
hostile to the meetings of the General Assembly 
and complained about this “ghost government,” as 
they called it. In 1872 a constitutional convention 
drew up a new constitution and dropped the name 
Deseret from the petition. This petition also failed, 
and hope for the state of Deseret came to an end. 
[See also History of the Church, 1844-1877; 
Utah Statehood.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Constitution of the State of Deseret. Kanesville, Iowa, 1849. 
Crawley, Peter. “The Constitution of the State of Deseret.” 
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Morgan, Dale L. “The State of Deseret. ” Utah Historical Quar¬ 
terly 8 (1940):65-251. Reprinted as The State of Deseret. 
Logan, Utah, 1987. 

JEFFERY OGDEN JOHNSON 


DESERET ALPHABET 

On April 8, 1852, Brigham young announced that 
the Board of Regents of the university of 
DESERET was preparing a new method of writing 
English. The idea was to develop a sort of univer¬ 
sal system, especially so that foreign-language¬ 
speaking converts could learn to read English 
more easily. 

The final version of the Deseret Alphabet uti¬ 
lized thirty-eight characters corresponding to 
sounds of English. Like Noah Webster and other 
early Americans who studied language, Brigham 
Young objected to sounding the letter a differently 
in the spellings of mate, father, fall, man, and 
many. In this, he was apparently influenced by 
studying shorthand with his secretary George D. 
Watt, who had studied systems of shorthand and 
spelling reform based on phonemes, the significant 
sounds of English, under Isaac Pitman. 

The Regents discussed letter forms and 
sounds to be represented. The forms finally 
adopted were unfamiliar and unadaptable to cur¬ 
sive writing. The range of basic English sounds was 
close to present-day analyses, but the schwa (the 
unaccented, reduced vowel in ideA, tradEd, rat¬ 
ify, biolOgy, Upon) was omitted, leading to re¬ 
spellings based upon traditional spelling. 

Learning the Deseret phonetic system was 
easy. A previously illiterate missionary wrote let¬ 
ters home after only six lessons. Ilosea Stout, 
Thales Haskell, and others kept diaries in Deseret. 



This reader was published in 1868 in the Deseret alpha¬ 
bet. Its title reads “The Deseret Second Book by the 
Regents of the Deseret University.” Development of the 
Deseret Alphabet was begun in October 1853, and a few 
books, including the Book of Mormon, were published 
in this phonetic script before 1870. Courtesy Rare Books 
and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 

However, since pronunciation, which varies, de¬ 
termined spelling, many words might appear more 
than one way in the same individual’s usage, re¬ 
sulting in some confusion. 

Scriptural passages written in the Deseret 
Alphabet appeared in the Deseret News in 1859. 
Orson Pratt transcribed further materials that were 
published in New York City, printed with type 
designed and cast there, at a total cost of $18,500. 
These included first and second school readers in 
1868 and the Book of Mormon and a third reader of 
excerpts from it in 1869. Although few of these 
books were sold, some Sunday schools as well as 
territorial schools used them. 

In 1873 Pratt estimated the cost of printing a 
meager library of 1,000 titles at $5 million— 
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x cusdtJi jmaji. 


Long Sounds. 


Letter 

Namo. 

Bound. 

a.. 


... cat. 

a. 

..a 

ate. 

a. 

..ah 

art. 

o. 

..aw “ 

aught. 

0. 

. .0 “ 

oat. 

0. 

...00 “ 

ooze. 


Short Sounds of the above. 

t... 



J 

“ 

et. 

4 

« 

at. 

vl 

“ 

ot. 

r 

« 

at. 

8 

<< 

book. 

A.. 


...ice. 

8.. 

... ow “ 

owl. 

U.. 

... woo 


f.. 

...yo 


f.. 

. ,.h 



Letter. Kamo. Sound. 

n. p 

a.b 

i.t 

a.a 

C.che. .asin..ctese. 

9.g 

0.k 

0.ga.. .as in.. .yate. 

P.f 

e.v 

L.eth. .as in. .ffiigli. 

V.the " ' thy. 

«■.s 

6.z 

D.csk.. as in.. flcsA. 

S.zhe “ vision. 

4 ......ur “ bwn. 

I .1 

D.m 

’l .n 

H.eng.as in.length. 


The thirty-eight symbols used in the Deseret Alphabet 
and their phonetic values. The top line reads “The Des¬ 
eret Alphabet.” 


prohibitively expensive for a sparse population in a 
subsistence economy. Those already literate had 
little incentive to learn the Deseret Alphabet, 
while illiterates would have had very little to read. 
The death of President Young in 1877 marked the 
end of efforts on its behalf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ivins, Stanley S. “The Deseret Alphabet.” Utah Humanities 
Review 1 (1947):223-39. 

Monson, Samuel C. "The Deseret Alphabet.” Master’s thesis, 
Columbia University, 1948. 


SAMUEL C. MONSON 


DESERET BOOK COMPANY 

The Deseret Book Company had its beginnings in 
George Q. Cannon and Sons, a retail bookstore 
and publishing company established in Salt Lake 


City in 1866. Cannon was an apostle and a coun¬ 
selor in the FIRST presidency of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. After his death in 
1901, the company was purchased by the Church’s 
Deseret News and renamed the Deseret News 
Bookstore. Meanwhile, the Church Sunday 
SCHOOL organization began publishing its own les¬ 
son manuals and supplementary instructional ma¬ 
terials in the early 1870s and later included book 
publishing and a retail bookstore. The two compa¬ 
nies were merged in 1919 and subsequently 
named the Deseret Book Company. 

A subsidiary of the Church’s Deseret Manage¬ 
ment Corporation, the Deseret Book Company has 
three divisions: retail, publishing, and wholesale. 
The retail division operates stores in several states 
in the western United States: Mormon Handicraft, 
which is a Salt Lake City consignment shop for 
handmade goods; a book club; an audio- and video¬ 
tape club; and a mail- and telephone-order shop¬ 
ping service. The publishing division produces 
books related to family life, history, biography, 
LDS doctrine and theology, fiction, and inspira¬ 
tion for both children and adults. It also produces 
audio- and videotapes and compact discs. The 
wholesale division distributes Deseret Book titles 
and books from other publishers to retailers 
throughout the world. 

ELEANOR KNOWLES 


DESERET HOSPITAL 

With increasing evidence that home care of the 
sick and injured was no longer adequate, the 
women of the relief society, with the support of 
the First Presidency, opened Deseret Hospital in 
Salt Lake City on July 17, 1882. Though Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians already sponsored 
hospitals in Utah, this was the first official endorse¬ 
ment of allopathic medicine by The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (see medical 
practices). A desire to have a place where spiri¬ 
tual ministrations could accompany medical treat¬ 
ment (see sick, blessing the) was among the 
motivations for the institution, and staff members 
were blessed and set apart by Church leaders for 
their tasks. The hospital also specialized in obstet¬ 
rics, both in providing care and in training mid¬ 
wives and others. 

Deseret Hospital was originally located in 
downtown Salt Lake City in a building vacated 
when the Catholics moved their hospital to larger 
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Deseret Hospital Board of Directors. Top row: Ellis R. Shipp, MD; Bathsheba W. Smith; 
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quarters. In July 1884, Deseret Hospital moved to 
a larger building that coidd accommodate forty to 
fifty patients, though it seldom had more than six¬ 
teen at a time. 

Deseret Hospital featured a homelike atmo¬ 
sphere, the latest surgical equipment from New 
York, and a staff of dedicated, well-trained, mostly 
female physicians, including Ellen B. Ferguson, 
Ellis R. Shipp, and Romania B. Pratt. Long before 
its doors opened, the women of the Church, led by 
Eliza R. snow, raised funds for the hospital. 
Though these efforts continued, support was never 
adequate to pay for the treatment of the many 
“free” patients, and the hospital was forced to close 
in 1894. The hospital kept its nursing and mid¬ 
wifery schools operating until the opening of the 
Groves Latter-day Saints Hospital in 1905 (see 
hospitals). 
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DESERET INDUSTRIES 

Toward the end of the Great Depression, in Au¬ 
gust 1938, Deseret Industries was established “to 
help Church members help themselves” through a 
program of donated household items, volunteer 
labor, and vocational training. 

In a letter to LDS congregations in Utah’s Salt 
Lake Valley dated August 11, 1938, the FIRST 
presidency and presiding bishopric called for 
“contributions of clothing, papers, magazines, arti¬ 
cles of furniture, electrical fixtures, metal and 
glassware” from each household. The letter ex¬ 
plained that the project would be known as Des¬ 
eret Industries, and that the organization would 
make “periodic collections of these materials from 
homes . . . and employ men and women to sort, 
process, and repair the articles collected for sale 
and distribution among those who desire to obtain 
usable articles ... at a minimum cost.” 

Since then, goods have been sold at thrift 
stores bearing the Deseret Industries name. Local 
Church congregations continue donation drives, 
during which volunteer workers collect goods from 
the homes of members. Anyone can donate items 
at any Deseret Industries store as well. 
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This donation bag from the 1940s features the beehive, 
symbol of industry for the Church Welfare plan, as well 
as one of the stated goals of the Deseret Industries, 
“Help others to help themselves.” Photographer: Holger 
Marius Larsen. 

The Deseret Industries program was imple¬ 
mented specifically for the benefit of members 
who could not obtain employment elsewhere, and 
its initial work force consisted primarily of the un¬ 
employed and elderly. It was operated under the 
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derly and handicapped members found work at 
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statement by the Church’s First Presidency ex¬ 
plains the philosophy of the welfare program: 
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Our primary purpose was to set up, in so far as it 
might be possible, a system under which the curse 
of idleness would be done away with, the evils of a 
dole abolished, and independence, industry, thrift 
and self-respect be once more established amongst 
our people. The aim of the Church is to help the 
people help themselves. Work is to be re-enthroned 
as the ruling principle of the lives of our Church 
membership [CR, Oct. 1936]. 
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DESERET NEWS 

The Deseret News began as a weekly newspaper in 
Salt Lake City on June 15, 1850, just three years 
after the Mormon pioneers founded the city. Es¬ 
tablished by the Church under the direction of 
Brigham young, the News has had uninterrupted 
publication to the present. It became a daily on 
November 21, 1867. From the beginning, the Des¬ 
eret News has championed the U.S. Constitution 
and “truth and liberty.” Editorially it has pro¬ 
moted free enterprise, the work ethic, and high 
moral values. 

The early pioneers launched a newspaper 
against great odds. Because paper had to be 
brought in from California or Missouri by oxcart, 
they tried to make their own locally from rags in 
1854. The result was a thick, gray paper that was 
often streaked with colors from the old shirts, 
pants, and dresses from which it was made. 

The first editor of the Deseret News was Wil¬ 
lard Richards (1850-1854), who was also a coun¬ 
selor in the first presidency of the Church. 
George Q. Cannon was the editor from 1867 to 
1873 and from 1877 to 1879. As a youth, he had 
worked in the Times and Seasons printing office in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, and had edited the Millennial 
Star in Great Britain. He was mentioned by 
Charles Dickens in The Uncommercial Traveler in 
connection with his work in Church emigration. 

As editor from 1880 to 1892 and again from 
1899 to 1907, Charles W. Penrose was a tireless 
editorial defender of the Church. He fought over 


many topics, particularly polygamy, and was fond 
of referring to an opposing editor as “my friend, 
the enemy.” Horace G. (Bud) Whitney, as busi¬ 
ness manager of the Deseret News from 1899 to 
1920, increased circulation nearly 500 percent, 
doubled the number of pages, and left the News a 
substantial financial surplus. 

Mark E. Petersen became editor of the Des¬ 
eret News in 1946 after working as a reporter, news 
editor, and manager. Called to be an apostle in the 
Church in 1944, he handled both full-time jobs for 
several years. He wrote editorials for the Church 
News, a weekly supplement, until his death in Jan¬ 
uary 1984. 

In 1952 Elder Petersen brought the Deseret 
News into a newspaper agency arrangement with 
its competitor paper, the Salt Lake Tribune. 





The Deseret News building, c. 1899, in the background, 
stood at that time on the corner of Main and South Tem¬ 
ple Streets in Salt Lake City, the site of the former Hotel 
Utah. The Brigham Young Monument in the foreground 
was designed by Cyrus E. Dallin and dedicated in a five- 
day celebration, July 20-24, 1897, the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the pioneers’ arrival in Salt Lake Valley. 
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Under the Federal Newspaper Preservation Act, 
the two newspapers combined their printing, cir¬ 
culation, and advertising departments but re¬ 
mained independent in editorial and news areas. 
The Tribune was the morning newspaper, and the 
News the evening one. Since the partial merger, 
both papers have shown an annual profit, and cir¬ 
culation at the News was increasing as it entered 
the 1990s. 
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WENDELL J. ASHTON 


DEUTERONOMY 

Deuteronomy (Greek for “duplication of the law”) 
is the fifth book of the Old Testament. Latter-day 
Saints have specific interests in this work. It dis¬ 
tinctively teaches that those who inherit a 
PROMISED land do so on condition that they re¬ 
main faithful to the Lord, pure in heart, generous 
to the poor, and devoted to God’s Law. In a for¬ 
mula that appears several times, the people are 
promised that they will receive blessings for obedi¬ 
ence to God and punishment for disobedience 
(Deut. 27-30). Book of Mormon prophets taught 
similar doctrines, and they also indicated that such 
principles were divinely given long before Moses. 
Latter-day scriptures are replete with deutero- 
nomic teachings. Significantly, Jesus Christ quoted 
Deuteronomy regularly. 

jesus’ use of Deuteronomy. When Satan 
tempted Jesus, saying that if he were the Son of 
God he would turn stones to bread, leap from the 
temple’s pinnacle to test God’s care, and gain 
worldly kingdoms and glory by worshiping Satan, 
the Savior responded with quotations from Deu¬ 
teronomy (Matt. 4:1-10; cf. Deut. 8:3; 6:16, 13). 
He cited Deuteronomy regarding the law of wit¬ 
nesses and levirate marriage (John 8:17; Luke 
20:28; cf. Deut. 19:15; 25:5). Twice he quoted the 
law on loving God (Deut. 6:4-5), calling it “the 
first and great commandment” (Matt. 22:35-38; cf. 
Luke 10:25-27). Many of Jesus’ teachings admon¬ 
ishing good and warning against evil reiterate the 
deuteronomic principle of human action and di¬ 
vine response. Indeed, the Book of Mormon 


teaches that the premortal Jesus gave the law of 
Moses (3 Ne. 11:14; 12:17-18; 15:4-6). 

DEUTERONOMIC TEACHINGS IN THE BOOK OF 
MORMON. The Jerusalem emigrants who became 
a book OF MORMON people retained a copy of the 
five books of Moses on plates of brass (1 Ne. 4:38; 
5:11-16). They were taught the law of Moses and 
were promised security and happiness if they 
obeyed it (e.g., 2 Ne. 1:16-20). Retention of their 
promised land depended upon continued obedi¬ 
ence (e.g., 1 Ne. 2:20-23; 4:14; 7:13; 14:1-2; cf. 
Deut. 18:9-13). Just as deuteronomic teachings 
were a stimulus for righteous commitment in King 
Josiah’s Jerusalem (2 Kgs. 23:2-8), so were they in 
the Book of Mormon (e.g., 1 Ne. 17:33-38; 2 Ne. 
5:10; Omni 1:2; Mosiah 1:1-7; Alma 8:17). Certain 
summary statements in the Book of Mormon may 
also reflect deuteronomic law (e.g., Alma 58:40; 
Hel. 3:20; 6:34; 15:5; 3 Ne. 25:4). Further, the 
prophecy of God’s raising up a prophet in Deuter¬ 
onomy 18:15-19 is declared by the Book of Mor¬ 
mon to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ (1 Ne. 22:20; 3 
Ne. 20:23; cf. John 6:14; Acts 3:22; 7:37). 

Book of Mormon writers observed that the 
prophet alma 2 may have been taken up by God as 
Moses was, reflecting a possible variant in their 
copy of Deuteronomy 34:5-6: “The scriptures 
saith the Lord took Moses unto himself’ (Alma 
45:19). 

The book of Ether describes a people from the 
time of “the great tower” of Babel (Ether 1:3), with 
whom God covenanted that they could escape the 
fate of the wicked and be blessed in their land of 
promise if they would serve him in righteousness. 
This account from an epoch long before Moses is 
nevertheless in harmony with deuteronomic prin¬ 
ciples (Ether 2:6-10; 7:23; 9:20; 10:28; 11:6). 
When their descendants became wicked, they de¬ 
stroyed each other in successive wars (Ether 11:13, 
20-21; 15:19). 

DEUTERONOMIC IDEAS IN OTHER LDS SCRIPTURES. 
As recorded in the pearl of great price, Adam 
and Eve were taught about choices and conse¬ 
quences in the beginning (Moses 3:15-17; 4:8-9, 
22-25, 28). Generations of their descendants 
taught others righteousness and warned them 
about wickedness (Moses 6:22-23; 7:10, 15, 17- 
18). Noah taught the same doctrines; and the del¬ 
uge followed rejection of his divine counsel (Moses 
8:16-20). 

The Doctrine and Covenants contains scores 
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of passages about keeping the commandments of 
God (e.g., D&C 5:22; 6:6, 9, 37; 8:5; 11:6, 9, 18, 
20). Those who keep them are promised blessings 
(e.g., D&C 14:7;63:23;76:52-55;89:18-21;93:19- 
20). Violators, of course, will suffer negative conse¬ 
quences (e.g., D&C 10:56; 18:46; 56:2-3). Thus, 
so-called deuteronomic precepts persist as divinely 
ordained principles. 

[See also Covenants in Biblical Times; Law of 
Moses; Obedience; Old Testament.] 
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DEVILS 

In LDS discourse, the term “devil” denotes any¬ 
one who promotes the cause of evil, but it is espe¬ 
cially applied to those unembodied spirits who 
rebelled against God in the PREMORTAL LIFE and 
were cast down from HEAVEN to this earth. The 
devil, who leads them, is also known by the per¬ 
sonal names of Lucifer in the premortal existence 
and Satan since being cast down. 

The name Lucifer means “light bearer” in 
Latin and is a translation of the Hebrew Heylel ben 
Shakhar, which means “herald son of dawn” or 
“morning star.” In the PREMORTAL LIFE, Lucifer 
was an angel having authority in the presence of 
God. He played a prominent role in the COUNCIL 
in heaven. After the Father in Heaven offered the 
plan of righteousness to help his children become 
as he is, Lucifer countered with an alternative 
plan. 

The Father’s plan was to save and exalt all of 
his obedient children. To be obedient, they must 
keep his commandments and do good. In the Fa¬ 
ther’s plan, it was foreknown that many would re¬ 
ject exaltation and therefore would receive lesser 
glories. 

Lucifer’s plan proposed to “save” all of the 
Father’s children by forcing each to obey the Fa¬ 
ther’s law in all things. Lucifer desired that he be 
rewarded for this great feat of saving everyone by 


having the Father’s honor and glory given to him 
personally. Because mortals can be saved only in 
their own freely chosen repentance, Lucifer’s pro¬ 
posal was rejected. In the ensuing WAR IN 
heaven, he gained the allegiance of a third of the 
Father’s spirit children. Lucifer and his followers 
were then cast out of heaven to earth, where he 
became Satan and they all became devils (Moses 
4:1-3; D&C 29:36-37; 76:25-38). 

The name Satan comes from a Hebrew root 
meaning “to oppose, be adverse,” hence “to attack 
or to accuse” (see Rev. 12:10). On this earth the 
role of Satan and his fellow devils is to attack the 
working of righteousness and to destroy it wher¬ 
ever possible (Moses 4:4; D&C 10:20-23; 93:39). 

Righteousness is the condition or action of 
accomplishing the greatest possible happiness for 
all beings affected. The attainment of full right¬ 
eousness is possible only with the help of an omni¬ 
scient and omnipotent being. This full righteous¬ 
ness is the special order of the celestial kingdom 
where the Father dwells. When the Father’s will is 
done and his order is in place, every person and 
every thing attains, or is attaining, the potential 
he, she, or it has for development and happiness. 
This righteousness is the good of “good and evil. ” 
It is to be contrasted with those human desires that 
are contrary to the Father’s order and will. 

A good (righteous) person is an agentive being 
who chooses and accomplishes only righteousness. 
No mortal is intrinsically and perfectly good, nor 
can a mortal alone rise to that standard (Matt. 
19:17). But mortals can do righteous acts and be¬ 
come righteous through the salvation provided by 
Jesus Christ. Christ is the fountain of all righteous¬ 
ness (Ether 12:28). The children of God can 
achieve the Father’s order of righteousness 
through Christ if they choose that order in explicit 
rejection of evil. 

Evil is any order of existence that is not right¬ 
eous. A state of affairs, an act, or a person not in 
the order of righteousness is thus evil. Letting 
one’s neighbor languish in abject poverty while 
one has plenty, or stealing, or desiring harm for 
another person are all evils. Satan promotes evil 
everywhere he can, to thwart the righteousness of 
God (see D&C 10:27). Thus, Satan tempts people 
to do evil instead of the Father’s will. Satan himself 
is not necessary to evil, but he hastens and abets 
evil wherever he can. 

Satan’s first targets on earth were Adam and 
Eve in the garden of eden. Knowing that the 
Father had commanded Adam and Eve not to par- 
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of passages about keeping the commandments of 
God (e.g., D&C 5:22; 6:6, 9, 37; 8:5; 11:6, 9, 18, 
20). Those who keep them are promised blessings 
(e.g., D&C 14:7;63:23;76:52-55;89:18-21;93:19- 
20). Violators, of course, will suffer negative conse¬ 
quences (e.g., D&C 10:56; 18:46; 56:2-3). Thus, 
so-called deuteronomic precepts persist as divinely 
ordained principles. 

[See also Covenants in Biblical Times; Law of 
Moses; Obedience; Old Testament.] 
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DEVILS 

In LDS discourse, the term “devil” denotes any¬ 
one who promotes the cause of evil, but it is espe¬ 
cially applied to those unembodied spirits who 
rebelled against God in the PREMORTAL LIFE and 
were cast down from HEAVEN to this earth. The 
devil, who leads them, is also known by the per¬ 
sonal names of Lucifer in the premortal existence 
and Satan since being cast down. 

The name Lucifer means “light bearer” in 
Latin and is a translation of the Hebrew Heylel ben 
Shakhar, which means “herald son of dawn” or 
“morning star.” In the PREMORTAL LIFE, Lucifer 
was an angel having authority in the presence of 
God. He played a prominent role in the COUNCIL 
in heaven. After the Father in Heaven offered the 
plan of righteousness to help his children become 
as he is, Lucifer countered with an alternative 
plan. 

The Father’s plan was to save and exalt all of 
his obedient children. To be obedient, they must 
keep his commandments and do good. In the Fa¬ 
ther’s plan, it was foreknown that many would re¬ 
ject exaltation and therefore would receive lesser 
glories. 

Lucifer’s plan proposed to “save” all of the 
Father’s children by forcing each to obey the Fa¬ 
ther’s law in all things. Lucifer desired that he be 
rewarded for this great feat of saving everyone by 


having the Father’s honor and glory given to him 
personally. Because mortals can be saved only in 
their own freely chosen repentance, Lucifer’s pro¬ 
posal was rejected. In the ensuing WAR IN 
heaven, he gained the allegiance of a third of the 
Father’s spirit children. Lucifer and his followers 
were then cast out of heaven to earth, where he 
became Satan and they all became devils (Moses 
4:1-3; D&C 29:36-37; 76:25-38). 

The name Satan comes from a Hebrew root 
meaning “to oppose, be adverse,” hence “to attack 
or to accuse” (see Rev. 12:10). On this earth the 
role of Satan and his fellow devils is to attack the 
working of righteousness and to destroy it wher¬ 
ever possible (Moses 4:4; D&C 10:20-23; 93:39). 

Righteousness is the condition or action of 
accomplishing the greatest possible happiness for 
all beings affected. The attainment of full right¬ 
eousness is possible only with the help of an omni¬ 
scient and omnipotent being. This full righteous¬ 
ness is the special order of the celestial kingdom 
where the Father dwells. When the Father’s will is 
done and his order is in place, every person and 
every thing attains, or is attaining, the potential 
he, she, or it has for development and happiness. 
This righteousness is the good of “good and evil. ” 
It is to be contrasted with those human desires that 
are contrary to the Father’s order and will. 

A good (righteous) person is an agentive being 
who chooses and accomplishes only righteousness. 
No mortal is intrinsically and perfectly good, nor 
can a mortal alone rise to that standard (Matt. 
19:17). But mortals can do righteous acts and be¬ 
come righteous through the salvation provided by 
Jesus Christ. Christ is the fountain of all righteous¬ 
ness (Ether 12:28). The children of God can 
achieve the Father’s order of righteousness 
through Christ if they choose that order in explicit 
rejection of evil. 
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eous. A state of affairs, an act, or a person not in 
the order of righteousness is thus evil. Letting 
one’s neighbor languish in abject poverty while 
one has plenty, or stealing, or desiring harm for 
another person are all evils. Satan promotes evil 
everywhere he can, to thwart the righteousness of 
God (see D&C 10:27). Thus, Satan tempts people 
to do evil instead of the Father’s will. Satan himself 
is not necessary to evil, but he hastens and abets 
evil wherever he can. 

Satan’s first targets on earth were Adam and 
Eve in the garden of eden. Knowing that the 
Father had commanded Adam and Eve not to par- 
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take of the forbidden fruit on penalty of death, 
Satan sought to destroy the Father’s work hy entic¬ 
ing Adam and Eve to partake of it anyway. Satan’s 
success marked the beginning of the world (as dis¬ 
tinct from the creation of the earth), of Satan’s 
kingdom on this earth (see JST, Matt. 1:55). 

By obeying Satan, Adam and Eve opened the 
way for him to have partial dominion over them, 
over the earth, and over all of their children (see 
FALL OF adam). Examples of his partial dominion 
over the earth granted by the Father are his ability 
to possess the bodies of animals (Matt. 8:28-32) 
and to use water to destroy people (D&C 61:14— 
19). Satan gained the power to tempt those who 
are accountable to do evil (D&C 29:39), to commu¬ 
nicate with individuals to teach them things (usu¬ 
ally but not always lies), to possess their bodies, to 
foster illness and disease, and to cause mortal 
death. He promotes sin, the doing of evil, which 
brings spiritual death to the sinner and misery 
to all those affected. In each of these opportunities, 
Satan’s power is limited: He can do only what he 
has specific permission from God to do (D&C 
121:4; Luke 8:30-33). His power may be taken 
away by individuals as they hearken to God and as 
they correctly use the holy priesthood to limit his 
operations (D&C 50:13-35). 

What Satan did not realize in Eden was that 
what he did in attempting to destroy the Father’s 
work was actually the very thing needed to fulfill 
the Father’s plan (Moses 4:6). People could not 
demonstrate their love of God and their willing¬ 
ness to do the work of righteousness sufficiently to 
qualify them for exaltation unless they were sub¬ 
ject to, and able to overcome, evil and devil adver¬ 
saries, such as Satan and his hosts (2 Ne. 2:11-22). 

On earth Satan is thus the father of deception, 
lies, and sin—of all evils—for he promotes them 
with vigor. He may appear as a counterfeit angel of 
light or as the prince of darkness, but his usual 
manifestations to mortals come as either evil reve¬ 
lation to one’s heart and mind or indirectly through 
other persons. His mission is to tempt everyone to 
choose evil so that each accountable human being’s 
choices can serve as an adequate basis for a final 
judgment. 

This earth life is a mortal probation for all 
those who have the opportunity to accept and live 
by the new and everlasting covenant while in the 
mortal flesh. Those who do not have a full opportu¬ 
nity in this earth life will have their probation ex¬ 
tended through the spirit world existence that 


follows it. By the time of resurrection, each of 
the Father’s children will have made a final choice 
between good and evil, and each will be rewarded 
with the good or the evil chosen during the proba¬ 
tion (Alma 41:10-15). 

When Satan tempts a person to do evil, there 
are limits to what Satan can accomplish. He can 
put before a person any kind of evil opportunity, 
but that evil is enticing only if the person tempted 
already desires that thing. When people are 
tempted, it is actually by their own lusts (James 
1:12-15). 

Satan has power on earth only as individual 
persons give it to him by succumbing to his 
temptations ( TPJS , p. 187). The agency of 
human beings is to choose righteousness through 
the Holy Spirit of God or to choose selfishness 
through the flesh by succumbing to Satan’s temp¬ 
tations (2 Ne. 2:26-29). (Human flesh is not evil, 
but Satan may tempt humans through their flesh.) 
Individuals who repent in this life are nevertheless 
tempted by Satan until their death; then Satan has 
no power over them ever again. Those who die 
unrepentant are still in Satan’s power in the spirit 
prison (Alma 34:34-35). All except the sons of 
perdition will eventually accept Christ and obey 
him, and thereby escape the dominion of Satan 
(D&C 76:110). Thus is the Father’s plan of agency 
fulfilled. 

Satan’s three temptations of the Savior may be 
seen as paradigmatic of all human temptation (see 
David O. McKay, Gospel Ideals, p. 154, Salt Lake 
City, 1953). The temptation to create bread and 
eat it when he should not represents the human 
temptation of the flesh, to sate the senses un¬ 
righteously. The temptation to cast himself down 
from the temple and to be saved by angels when he 
should not represents the human temptation of 
social acclaim. The temptation to receive the king¬ 
doms of this world when he should not represents 
the temptation to have unrighteous dominion or 
power over others. The Savior did not yield to any 
of these temptations because his heart was pure 
and he knew that the way of righteousness lay only 
in doing the Father’s will in all things. 

All accountable mortals are tempted, even as 
our Savior was tempted. As mortals succumb, 
Satan gains power and earth life becomes a hell. 
Every person may resist temptation by choosing 
good over evil. But misinformation, evil cultural 
traditions (D&C 93:39), despair, and desperate 
human need all make the choosing of good diffi- 
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cult, even if the person does not particularly desire 
a given evil (cf. 2 Ne. 28 for an extensive descrip¬ 
tion of the ploys of Satan). 

Through Jesus Christ and the partaking of his 
new and everlasting covenant, mortals have the 
opportunity to gain power to choose good over evil 
unerringly and always. As they do so, they are able 
to establish the righteousness of God and thus 
heaven on earth (Moses 7:18; D&C 50:34-35; see 
also zion). 

Human beings resist Satan and evil by con¬ 
trolling their desires—that is, (1) by not desiring 
the evil that Satan proffers; (2) by gaining more 
knowledge so that they will be able to see that Sa¬ 
tan’s temptations are not what they really want; 
and (3) by having their hearts purified by Jesus 
Christ so that they will no longer desire any evil 
but desire instead to do the Father’s will in all 
things (Moro. 7:48; cf. the Savior’s answers in 
Matt. 4:1-10). 

The great help in resisting temptation is the 
HOLY SPIRIT. It is Satan’s business to dwell in and 
with all individuals who do not have the Holy 
Spirit with them, sometimes even gaining total 
possession of a person’s body, so that he or she 
loses agency for a time. Partial possession may also 
occur, for whenever a human being becomes 
angry, he or she is at least partially possessed by 
Satan (James 1:20). 

In his role as the destroyer, Satan can cause 
illness and death, but only with permission from 
God. He cannot take people before their time un¬ 
less they disobey God and thus forfeit their mission 
(Job 1:6-12). 

As the father of lies, Satan has a disinforma¬ 
tion campaign. He spreads false notions about him¬ 
self, about God, about people, about salvation—all 
for the purpose of defeating acts of faith in Jesus 
Christ. Mortals believe his lies because the lies are 
pleasing to the carnal mind and because they pro¬ 
mote or support the selfish desires of the individ¬ 
ual who believes them. About himself, Satan tells 
people that there is no devil, that such an idea is 
wild imagination (2 Ne. 28:22). About God, Satan 
desires human beings to believe either that he 
does not exist or that he is some distant, unknow¬ 
able, or forbidding being. He tells people that they 
are to conquer in this world according to their 
strength and that whatever anyone does is no 
crime (Alma 30:17). Favorite lies about salvation 
are either that it comes to everyone in spite of any¬ 
thing one does (Alma 21:6) or that it is reserved 


only for a special few insiders (Alma 31:17). These 
erroneous creeds of the fathers, fastened upon 
their children in the form of false creeds, are called 
in the scriptures “the chains of hell” (Alma 12:11; 
D&C 123:7-8). 

Secret combinations are another devilish 
device for spreading misery and obstructing the 
cause of righteousness (Ether 8:16-26; Hel. 6:16- 
32). Satan tempts selfish individuals to use others 
to their own oppressive advantage. Secrecy is es¬ 
sential to prevent retaliation by the victims and 
just execution of the laws against such combina¬ 
tions. Secret combinations involve personal, eco¬ 
nomic, educational, political, or military power 
that controls or enslaves some persons for the plea¬ 
sure and profit of others. 

Satan also has influence over the spirits of 
wicked persons who have passed from mortality by 
death and who inhabit the spirit prison (sometimes 
called Hades). The inhabitants of this prison do not 
yet suffer cleansing pain, which will later come, 
but continue to be subject to Satan’s lies and temp¬ 
tations (Alma 40-41). They also have the opportu¬ 
nity to hear the servants of Christ (D&C 138:28- 
37), and if they did not have the opportunity on 
earth, they now may repent unto exaltation. If they 
did have the opportunity on earth but did not use 
it, the spirit prison opportunity again allows them 
to reject Satan and his lies and temptations, but 
with the reward of a lesser glory (D&G 76:71-79). 

During the millennium, Satan will be bound 
(Rev. 20:2). He will still be on earth, attempting to 
tempt every person, as he has since the fall of 
Adam, but he will be bound because no one will 
hearken to his temptations (1 Ne. 22:26). 

Toward the end of the Millennium, Satan will 
be loosed (D&C 88:110-15) because people will 
again hearken to him. But he will be vanquished 
and sent from this earth to outer darkness, where 
he and his followers, both spirits and resurrected 
sons of perdition (Satan is Perdition, “the lost 
one”), will dwell in the misery and darkness of sel¬ 
fishness and isolation forever. 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

Joseph smith undertook his first diplomatic mis¬ 
sion for the Church when he journeyed to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., in 1839 and met with President Mar¬ 
tin Van Buren to seek federal intervention on 
behalf of Church members who had lost their lives 
or property during the Missouri persecutions. 
Since then, the diplomatic contacts of the Church 
with the governments of the world have been 
aimed mostly at securing legal recognition for the 
Church and freedom for its members to preach the 
gospel to others, meet together for religious wor¬ 
ship, and live according to their religious precepts. 

For a century and a half the Church had no 
formal diplomatic office; mission presidents or 
General Authorities on special assignment were 
responsible for creating a favorable climate for the 
Church’s missionary effort and for resolving prob¬ 
lems with host governments. In 1842, Lorenzo 
snow, an apostle, sought to establish a favorable 
impression of Latter-day Saints by presenting a 
handsome bound copy of the first British edition of 
the Book of Mormon to Queen Victoria and Albert, 
the Prince Consort. As the Church began practic¬ 
ing plural marriage, the task of maintaining a favor¬ 
able public image became more difficult. That ef¬ 
fort was not helped by a note sent by the U.S. 
government in 1887 to the governments of Great 
Britain and Scandinavia asking them to curtail 
immigration of Latter-day Saints to the United 
States—a move intended to stem the growth of 
polygamy. Since the Scandinavian countries did 
little and the note was ridiculed by the British 
press, the Church found it unnecessary to take any 
diplomatic initiative. 

Fifty years later, a statute adopted by the leg¬ 
islature of Tonga barring entry of LDS missionaries 
was the subject of a diplomatic protest by the 
Church to the British government. The matter 


landed on the desk of Winston Churchill, who was 
then colonial secretary. He took no action because 
the British government could not veto a Tongan 
statute, and the Foreign Office informed him that 
the U.S. government would not protest if the stat¬ 
ute did not apply retroactively to missionaries in 
the country but only to those subsequently apply¬ 
ing for entry. The Church took no further action, 
since the mission president was able to convince 
the Tongan legislature to repeal the measure. 

The rather limited extent of the Church’s dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the governments of northern 
Europe, where the Church’s missionary effort was 
concentrated in the nineteenth century, gave way 
in the twentieth to more extensive contacts as the 
Church became more ambitious in the reach of its 
missionary program. In many countries the right to 
proselytize was limited not only by statute but also 
by informal practice and tradition, stemming in 
part from the influence of an established state 
church with a special legal status. Moreover, the 
spread of communism had raised ideological barri¬ 
ers to missionary work in general. Still the Church 
maintained its policy of leaving the conduct of any 
needed diplomatic relations in the hands of mis¬ 
sion presidents or General Authorities either per¬ 
manently or temporarily in the country. That pol¬ 
icy changed after 1975 when Spencer W. KIMBALL 
became President of the Church. He was deter¬ 
mined to increase the Church’s missionary effort, 
including gaining legal recognition in the countries 
where such recognition had been denied either as 
a matter of government policy or through the op¬ 
position of the established state church. The deci¬ 
sion resulted in a policy that required organiza¬ 
tional changes at Church headquarters. Such 
changes had been discussed during the tenure of 
President Harold B. lee, but no steps had been 
taken before his death. N. Eldon Tanner, who 
served as first counselor to both President Lee and 
President Kimball, reviewed with President Kim¬ 
ball those previous discussions. They decided to 
appoint a special representative responsible to the 
First Presidency who would negotiate with gov¬ 
ernments outside the United States for removal of 
restrictive visa policies and for legal recognition of 
the Church where it had been denied. The special 
representative would also serve as liaison between 
the Church and U.S. embassies in foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

President Kimball appointed David M. Ken¬ 
nedy as the special representative of the First 
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Presidency. Kennedy had extensive experience 
working with international governments and lead¬ 
ers as an international banker, as U.S. secretary of 
the treasury under U.S. President Richard M. 
Nixon, as ambassador-at-large, and as ambassador 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Since the Church wanted to gain legal recog¬ 
nition as rapidly as possible, the First Presidency 
and its special representative examined countries 
one by one, exploring the possibilities each of¬ 
fered. Barriers existed in each country. Some had 
statutes limiting freedom of religion. There were 
long-standing religious and cultural barriers in oth¬ 
ers. In some, legal recognition was possible, but 
statutes severely limited the right to proselytize. 
When President Kimball decided that legal recog¬ 
nition should be the first goal, he sent Kennedy to 
Greece, where recognition had long been withheld 
despite the vigorous efforts of Church leaders. 
Kennedy learned from his contacts in the Greek 
government and the U.S. embassy there that the 
key to recognition as “a house of prayer” required 
the approval of the Archbishop of Athens and All 
Greece, His Beatitude Seraphim. In a crucial in¬ 
terview, Kennedy pointed out that the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church enjoyed full freedom of religion in 
the United States, that the Greek government had 
honored President David O. MCKAY for the aid the 
Church had sent to Greece after the devastating 
earthquake of 1953, and that the Church was fully 
recognized by most of the other countries of West¬ 
ern Europe. Greece eventually gave legal recogni¬ 
tion to the Church. Other countries where recog¬ 
nition would be sought and eventually granted 
included Yugoslavia, Portugal, and Poland. 

When it became known that the Church was 
seeking recognition from communist countries, 
representatives of the media began asking how 
such action could be reconciled with the Church’s 
ideological opposition to communism. Kennedy 
responded to those queries by referring to the 
Church’s belief in “being subject to kings, presi¬ 
dents, riders, and magistrates, in obeying, honor¬ 
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its special representative had been achieved; 
hence, in 1990, Kennedy was released from that 
calling, and no replacement was named. The re¬ 
sponsibilities of the special representative were 
assumed by the area presidencies and mission 
presidents. 
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DISCERNMENT, GIFT OF 

The gift of discernment consists of the spiritual 
quality or skill of being able to see or understand, 
especially that which is hidden or obscure. This 
ability is shared in a general way by all of God’s 
children, but “discerning of spirits” is one of the 
gifts of the SPIRIT that comes, under certain 
circumstances, specially from God (1 Cor. 12:10; 
D&C 46:23). The fuller gift of discerning in all spir¬ 
itual matters—to know whether their occurrence 
is of God or not—is given by the Lord to “such as 
God shall appoint and ordain to watch over the 
church” (D&C 46:27). To possess this gift is to re¬ 
ceive divinely revealed understanding of opposing 
spirits—the spirit of God and the spirit of the 
devil. Persons possessing such a gift also correctly 
perceive the right course of action (D&C 63:41). 

Not only can the power of discernment distin¬ 
guish good from evil (Moro. 7:12-18), the righ¬ 
teous from the wicked (D&C 101:95), and false 
spirits from divine (D&C 46:23), but its more sen¬ 
sitive operation can also make known even “the 
thoughts and intents of the heart” of other persons 
(Heb. 4:12; D&C 33:1). “The gift of discernment 
[embodies] the power to discriminate . . . between 
right and wrong . . . [and] arises largely out of an 
acute sensitivity to . . . spiritual impressions ... to 
detect hidden evil, and more importantly to find 
the good that may be concealed. The highest type 
of discernment . . . uncovers [in others] . . . their 
better natures, the good inherent within them” 
(Richards, p. 371). 


Every Latter-day Saint has spiritual leaders 
who, by virtue of their CALLINGS, are entitled to 
the gift of discernment to enable them to lead and 
counsel correctly. “The gift of discernment is es¬ 
sential to the leadership of the Church [of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints], I never ordain a 
bishop or set apart a president of a stake without 
invoking upon him this divine blessing, that he 
may read the lives and hearts of his people and call 
forth the best within them. The gift and power of 
discernment . . . [are] essential equipment for 
every son and daughter of God. . . . The true 
gift of discernment is often premonitory. A sense 
of danger should be heeded to be of value” (Rich¬ 
ards, p. 371). 
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DISCIPLESHIP 

Like many other Christians, Latter-day Saints be¬ 
lieve that only the transformational discipleship of 
those who believe in and follow Jesus Christ leads 
to a fulness of joy and peace in this life and 
ETERNAL life in the world to come. Hence, true 
disciples are those who make the resurrected, re¬ 
vealing Christ the center of their lives, as did the 
faithful referred to in the New Testament who sat 
at the feet, followed in the footsteps, mourned the 
death, and rejoiced in the resurrection of Christ. 

“Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ”—the first 
principle of the GOSPEL as stated in the fourth 
article of faith —is the explicit foundation of 
discipleship. From this principle all other princi¬ 
ples and ordinances of the gospel derive their 
efficacy, power, and harmony. 

Through his perfect earthly life and infinite 
atoning sacrifice, Jesus Christ became not only the 
model and mentor but also the Savior and Re¬ 
deemer and mankind’s advocate with the Father. 
The atonement, meaning “at-one-ment,” empow¬ 
ered the plan whereby all men and women can 
eventually become like father in heaven and 
mother in heaven. Through the atonement, 
Christ took upon himself not only the original 
transgression of Adam and Eve but also the per- 
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sonal sins of mankind, as well as the consequences 
of weaknesses and mistakes—including those 
transmitted through the generations—that are 
manifested in the lives even of individuals trying to 
follow in his footsteps. As the savior of mankind, 
Jesus sets the example and lovingly makes the 
blessings of the atonement and personal guidance 
available to anyone who comes to him with a bro¬ 
ken (teachable) heart and a contrite (repentant) 
spirit (3 Ne. 9:20-22; 12:19-20). 

The commitment to become a disciple of 
Christ is an unconditional one of “heart, might, 
mind and strength” (D&C 4:2). It centers a per¬ 
son’s life on Christ, making Jesus the supreme law¬ 
giver, the frame of reference through which all else 
is viewed. Christ’s influence then begins to direct a 
person’s words, acts, and even thoughts, enabling 
that individual to become a partaker of the divine 
nature (2 Pet. 1:4), line upon line, precept upon 
precept. 

While some believe that full discipleship 
comes about almost instantaneously. Latter-day 
Saints view the commitment at baptism as the be¬ 
ginning of a lifelong process that involves an up¬ 
ward spiral of learning, committing, and doing on 
increasingly higher planes. The heart of this pro¬ 
cess is learning to educate and obey the con¬ 
science, the repository of the Spirit of Christ given 
to every person (John 1:9; Moro. 7:16). As individ¬ 
uals obey the general commandments given 
through his appointed prophets, they become 
more attuned to hear the “still small voice” of the 
Holy Ghost (1 Ne. 17:45) that communicates spe¬ 
cific personal direction and leads individuals to full 
discipleship. 

The educated conscience, schooled by prayer¬ 
ful study of the scriptures, selfless service, and the 
making and keeping of God’s COVENANTS, be¬ 
comes a growing source of intrinsic security and 
well-being, the basis for decision making, the es¬ 
sence of personal freedom. “If ye continue in my 
word,” said Christ, “then are ye my disciples in¬ 
deed; And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free” (John 8:31-32). As a person 
begins to see more as the Lord sees, to acquire 
more of the “mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 2:16), that 
individual is empowered to become independent 
of all other influences and to rise above childhood, 
genetic, and environmental tendencies. 

The fruits that naturally grow out of this di¬ 
vine center are described as characteristics of disci¬ 
ples in both ancient and modern scripture. Disci¬ 


ples receive and obey the Lord’s commandments 
(D&C 41:5); they are “submissive, meek, humble, 
patient, full of love, willing to submit to all things 
which the Lord seeth fit to inflict upon [them]” 
(Mosiah 3:19); they remember the poor and needy, 
the sick and afflicted (D&C 52:40); they act as a 
light to others (3 Ne. 15:12), love others as Christ 
loves (John 13:34-35), and are willing to forsake all 
to follow him (Luke 14:33) and to lay down their 
lives for his sake (D&C 103:28). 

The role of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in the process of discipleship is, 
as PAUL observed of the former-day Church, “for 
the perfecting of the saints” (Eph. 4:12), and for 
helping members bridge the gap between theory 
and practice in becoming true disciples. 

While one can go to church without being ac¬ 
tive in the gospel, for Latter-day Saints it is not 
possible to be a full disciple of Christ without being 
active in his Church. The Church teaches the 
GOSPEL, administers its ordinances, and provides 
opportunities to bring both temporal and spiritual 
blessings to others. The Church is the kingdom 
OF GOD on earth for which the disciple prays and 
works while seeking to unify it with God’s kingdom 
in Heaven (Matt. 6:10). Gospel principles and or¬ 
dinances empower the disciple of Christ, line upon 
line, to become even as he is. 
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DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURES 

To aid the spiritual development of its members, 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
developed a system of counseling, rehabilitation, 
and, where needed, disciplinary action. 

Members are accountable to the Lord for the 
way they conduct their lives, and personal worthi¬ 
ness is requisite for enjoying the full blessings of 
Church membership. The judge of such worthi¬ 
ness is in most cases the bishop of the ward, who 
is appointed “to be a judge in Israel” (D&C 107:72) 
and is “to judge his people by the testimony of the 
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just, and by the assistance of his counselors, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of the kingdom which are given 
by the prophets of God” (D&C 58:18). General 
Authorities and stake, mission, district, and branch 
presidents may, in some circumstances, also exer¬ 
cise judicial responsibilities. The term “bishop” in 
this article usually refers to any Church officer act¬ 
ing in such a judicial role. 

Bishops function as judges and also as coun¬ 
selors when they hear voluntary, private confes¬ 
sions from members. They must also determine a 
member’s worthiness before signing the temple 
recommend that permits a member to participate 
in temple ordinances. Moreover, bishops judge 
worthiness before recommending persons to serve 
as full-time missionaries, before calling officers or 
teachers to serve in Church organizations, or be¬ 
fore a member enrolls at a Church-owned college 
or university. Although required standards of 
worthiness vary somewhat in these different situa¬ 
tions, most worthiness interviews focus on con- 
duct-oriented questions concerning personal 
morality and chastity, payment of tithes, ob¬ 
servance of the word of wisdom, sustaining local 
and general Church leadership, obedience to gos¬ 
pel commandments, and general activity in the 
Church. 

Because bishops are primarily concerned with 
the spiritual development of each member, they 
have wide discretion to make judgments and to 
give the counsel most likely to assist the member’s 
spiritual progress and, where needed, the mem¬ 
ber’s repentance. A bishop may simply accept a 
confession from a repentant person without impos¬ 
ing a penalty, may decide not to extend a proposed 
call for Church service, or may temporarily with¬ 
hold other privileges of membership. In the most 
serious cases, bishops may impose disciplinary 
sanctions ranging from informal, probationary re¬ 
strictions to formal proceedings that can result in 
disfellowshipment or EXCOMMUNICATION from the 
Church. 

Church discipline may proceed from any or all 
of three purposes: 

1. To aid the transgressors’ repentance, thereby 
helping them receive the Savior’s atonement for 
personal sins (see justice and mercy). The Lord 
has said, “Whosoever transgresseth against me, 
him shall ye judge according to the sins which he 
has committed; and if he confess his sins before 
thee and me, and repenteth in the sincerity of his 


heart, him shall ye forgive, and I will forgive him 
also. . . . And whosoever will not repent of his sins 
the same shall not be numbered among my peo¬ 
ple” (Mosiah 26:29, 32; see also D&C 64:12-13). 
Toward this end, bishops often encourage repent¬ 
ance without the necessity of formal disciplinary 
proceedings. However, in certain cases, unless a 
bishop invokes formal discipline, a transgressor 
may be unable to experience the change of heart 
and behavior necessary to achieve complete re¬ 
pentance. 
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134:10), nor are they convened simply because a 
member does not attend Church meetings or is 
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unrelated to serious misconduct need not appear 
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mally, the proceedings are strictly confidential and 
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Formal proceedings may involve a three- 
member ward bishopric or a fifteen-member 
stake presidency and high council. Formal disci¬ 
plinary councils are typically convened only for 
such extraordinary behavior as murder or other 
serious crimes, incest, open and harmful 
apostasy, and flagrant or highly visible transgres¬ 
sions against the law of chastity. Members for 
whom a formal disciplinary council is convened are 
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given advance notice of the reasons for the council 
and an opportunity for a hearing. Although legal 
procedures do not govern the proceedings, the 
Church observes basic standards of fairness. The 
proceedings are officially recorded by written min¬ 
utes. Both the hearing and the formal record are 
treated as confidential information, and disciplin¬ 
ary penalties are announced only to those Church 
officers who have a need to know, except when the 
offender poses serious risks to uninformed Church 
members. Those subjected to disciplinary sanc¬ 
tions have a right of appeal. 

A formal disciplinary council can result in 
four possible outcomes: (1) no action; (2) a formal 
probation involving restricted privileges; (3) disfel- 
lowshipment; or (4) excommunication. Disfel- 
lowshipment is a temporary suspension of mem¬ 
bership privileges. A disfellowshipped person 
remains a Church member but may not enter 
Church temples, hold Church callings, exercise 
the priesthood, partake of the sacrament, or partic¬ 
ipate openly in public meetings. An excommuni¬ 
cated person is no longer a member of the Church, 
and all priesthood ordinances and temple blessings 
previously received are suspended. Excom¬ 
municants may not pay tithing and, if previously 
endowed in a temple, may not wear temple gar¬ 
ments. They may attend Church meetings. Ex¬ 
communicants may later qualify for rebaptism 
after lengthy and full repentance and still later may 
apply for a formal restoration of their original 
priesthood and temple blessings. 

Authorization to reinstate disfellowshipped 
persons or to rebaptize excommunicated persons 
must be given by a disciplinary council in the area 
where the applicant resides. In some cases, clear¬ 
ance by the FIRST PRESIDENCY is required. The 
ordinance of restoration of temple blessings may 
be authorized only by the First Presidency. 

The isolation of the Latter-day Saints during 
the settlement era in the Great Basin gave a 
broader jurisdiction to Church judicial courts than 
is presently the case, in part because of the ab¬ 
sence of a developed state court system. In addi¬ 
tion, Church policy has in recent years given 
greater protection to the confidentiality of disci¬ 
plinary decisions. For example, until the 1970s, 
decisions of excommunication and disfellowship- 
ment were announced openly in ward Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood meetings, although the na¬ 
ture of the transgression was usually not 
announced. 


Because the fundamental purpose of Church 
discipline has always been to save souls rather than 
only to punish, formal disciplinary councils are 
considered “courts of love, ” marking the first step 
back to full harmony with the Lord and his 
Church, rather than the last step on the way out of 
the Church. 
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DISFELLOWSHIPMENT 

See: Disciplinary Procedures 


DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS 
OF TIMES 

The Dispensation of the Fulness of Times is the 
final dispensation for this earth. Dispensations are 
periods of time in which the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is administered by holy prophets called and or¬ 
dained by God to deliver his message to the inhab¬ 
itants of the world. The central work of the “dis¬ 
pensation of the fulness of times” consists of 
bringing together all gospel ordinances and truths 
of past dispensations and some items unique to the 
last days. Paul spoke of a future time when all 
things that are in heaven and on earth would at last 
be gathered together, and he called it the “dispen¬ 
sation of the fulness of times” (Eph. 1:10). 

This dispensation began with the Prophet Jo- 
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This dispensation began with the Prophet Jo- 
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seph Smith s first vision, and all revelations and 
divine gifts of former dispensations continually 
flow into it. Concerning this, Joseph Smith wrote 
on September 6, 1842: “It is necessary in the ush¬ 
ering in of the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
which dispensation is now beginning to usher in, 
that a whole and complete and perfect union, and 
welding together of dispensations, and keys, and 
powers, and glories should take place, and be re¬ 
vealed from the days of Adam even to the present 
time” (D&C 128:18). 

David W. patten, a member of the quorum 
of THE TWELVE APOSTLES, said in 1838: “The dis¬ 
pensation of the fullness of times is made up of all 
the dispensations that ever have been since the 
world began, until this time. ... All [the prophets] 
received in their time a dispensation by revelation 
from God, to accomplish the great scheme of resto¬ 
ration, . . . the end of which is the dispensation of 
the fulness of times, in the which all things shall be 
fulfilled that have been spoken of since the earth 
was made” (HC 3:51). 

Revelation and restoration characterize the 
fulness of times. Priesthood, keys (authorization to 
act), ordinances, covenants, and teachings of past 
dispensations have been, or will yet be, restored, 
and this can occur only by revelation. Heavenly 
messengers ministered to Joseph Smith and Oliver 
COWDERY, giving them authority, keys, doctrines, 
and ordinances of past dispensations that had been 
lost to the world because of fragmentation, abuse, 
and apostasy. The Doctrine and Covenants rec¬ 
ords several instances in which these two men saw, 
talked with, and received authority from resur¬ 
rected ancient prophets. On May 15, 1829, John 
the Baptist ordained them to the aaronic 
PRIESTHOOD (D&C 13). Shortly thereafter, Peter, 
James, and John, three of Christ’s original 
apostles, conferred the melciiizedek priest¬ 
hood on them (D&C 27:12). On April 3, 1836, in 
the kirtland TEMPLE, Moses gave them “the 
keys of the gathering of Israel from the four parts of 
the earth, and the leading of the ten tribes from 
the land of the north” (D&C 110:11); elias com¬ 
mitted the keys of the dispensation of the gospel 
of abraham (D&C 110:12); and Elijah fulfilled 
the promise of Malachi 4:5-6 by bestowing on 
them the sealing power to “turn the hearts of the 
. . . children to the fathers” and make available the 
saving gospel ordinances to all who have lived on 
earth (D&C 110:13-15). As part of the restoration, 
the Book of Mormon, a scriptural witness of Jesus 


Christ and his dealings with ancient people of the 
Western Hemisphere, was translated by Joseph 
Smith by divine power. These events were part of 
the gathering “together in one all things in Christ” 
(Eph. 1:10; D&C 27:7-13; see also restoration 
of all things). The priesthood has been re¬ 
vealed “for the last time,” and those who now hold 
the keys do so “in connection with all those who 
have received a dispensation at any time from the 
beginning of the creation” (D&C 112:30-31). 

Of things unique to the Dispensation of the 
Fulness of Times, the Prophet Joseph Smith 
wrote, “Those things which never have been re¬ 
vealed from the foundation of the world, but have 
been kept hid from the wise and prudent, shall be 
revealed unto babes and sucklings in this, the dis¬ 
pensation of the fulness of times” (D&C 128:18). 
Although the plan of salvation is the same in 
every dispensation, the fulness of times will see 
the accomplishment of specific and unique events, 
including the rebuilding of the old Jerusalem; 
building the new Jerusalem; preaching the gos¬ 
pel to every nation, kindred, tongue, and people; 
the gathering of Israel; and the second coming of 
Jesus Christ. Everything necessary to usher in the 
millennium comes under the purview of the dis¬ 
pensation of the fulness of times, which will con¬ 
tinue until Christ has subdued all his enemies and 
has perfected his work (D&C 76:106; TPJS, pp. 
231-32). 
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DISPENSATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 

The term “dispensation” is translated in the New 
Testament from the Greek oikonomia, denoting an 
idea of stewardship and of ordering affairs of a 
household. “Dispensations” are also time periods 
in which the Lord placed on the earth the neces¬ 
sary knowledge, priesthood, and keys of author¬ 
ity to implement his plan of salvation for his 
children. This plan, along with priesthood, was 
first given to adam (Moses 5:4-12; 6:62-68; D&C 
84:16-18; TPJS, jrp. 157, 167), but as a conse- 
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quence of later apostasy and fragmentation 
among his descendants, it did not remain con¬ 
stantly upon the earth. Hence, from time to time 
the Lord called new prophets and again revealed 
the plan and bestowed the necessary priesthood 
authority, creating a new dispensation. 

Each new dispensation, or period of restored 
truth, presents men and women with a divine 
stewardship in performing the Lord’s work on 
earth. The recipients become custodians and co¬ 
workers with God in bringing to pass his purposes. 
They work according to his orderly and revealed 
design'. His plan takes into account human weak¬ 
nesses and provides for times of renewal following 
apostasy, just as it provides for a redemption from 
individual failings through repentance and obedi¬ 
ence (D&C 121:31-32). The concepts of steward¬ 
ship and orderliness are important themes in LDS 
theology. 

Prophets are stewards who preach and orga¬ 
nize the work of redemption in each dispensation. 
It has become traditional in some unofficial LDS 
commentaries to refer to seven major dispensa¬ 
tions named after the principal prophet of each: 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
Christ (who led the dispensation of the MERIDIAN 
of time), and Joseph smith (who introduced the 
DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS OF TIMES; See 
Acts 3:21.) However, this list does not take into 
account other dispensations, such as those among 
the Jareditcs, the Nephites, and the ten lost tribes 
of Israel. 

Rarely have gospel dispensations been univer¬ 
sal, reaching all nations, although that is the ideal 
(e.g., Abr. 2:11). More often, one people has been 
responsive, while other nations have languished in 
ignorance and unbelief. However, the Adamic dis¬ 
pensation would at first have been communicated 
to the entire family of Adam early in his time (see 
Moses 5:12), and again in the final dispensation, 
the fulness of times, the gospel “shall be preached 
unto every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people” (see D&C 133:37; cf. 90:9—11). The merid¬ 
ian of time was given the same mandate (Matt. 
28:19-20), but we have no record that the gospel 
reached every nation in that period. 

Several fundamentals are common to all dis¬ 
pensations: priesthood authority, baptism by 
immersion and the laying on of hands for the 
GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, the SEALING power 
(D&C 128:9-11), and temple worship. Basic gos¬ 
pel doctrines, including the fall of adam, faith 


in Jesus Christ, repentance, and the need for an 
infinite atonement, were taught in each era from 
Adam’s day onward whenever there were living 
prophets selected by the Lord (Moses 5:4-12; 
D&C 112:29-32). 

Some prophets have been given keys and re¬ 
sponsibility over specific aspects of God’s plan for 
this earth. In the sense of dispensation or steward¬ 
ship, each of these assignments could with propri¬ 
ety be called a special dispensation. Joseph Smith 
taught that Adam, as “the father of all living,” 
stands as the head of the patriarchal order of priest¬ 
hood for this earth under Christ (TPJS, p. 158; 
D&C 78:16) and holds the keys from generation to 
generation. Whenever the gospel is revealed 
anew, it is under the direction of Adam. Noah, the 
“father of all living” after Adam, is also known as 
Gabriel and stands next to Adam in priesthood au¬ 
thority (TPJS, pp. 157, 167). Moses holds keys of 
the gathering oflsrael (D&C 110:11); and Elijah, of 
sealing the generations (D&C 2; 110:13-16; JS—H 
1:38-39). John the Baptist had a special role of 
messianic preparation (JST Matt. 11:13-15; 17:10- 
14). Peter, James, and John received the keys of 
the MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD (TPJS, p. 158) 
from Jesus, Moses, and Elias (Elijah). Moroni 
holds responsibility for the Book of Mormon (D&C 
27:5). Each of these prophets has received a dis¬ 
pensation of keys for which he holds a stewardship 
and will give an account to the Lord (D&C 27:5- 
13). In a future gathering, all who hold keys will 
give a stewardship report to Adam, and he, to 
Christ (TPJS, p. 157; cf. JST Luke 3:8-9). 

In establishing the final dispensation, the 
Lord prepared Joseph Smith by sending prophets 
from previous dispensations to confer their keys 
upon him (see D&C 110; 112:32; 128:20-21). 
Thus, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, all 
things will be “gathered together into one” (Eph. 
1:10; D&C 27:13). Since the final dispensation is a 
culmination of all that has come before, Joseph 
Smith is revered as a preeminent figure under 
Jesus Christ (D&C 128:18; 135:3). 

Every dispensation, beginning with Adam’s, 
has been a dispensation of the gospel of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. That is, in each dispensation 
the same plan of redemption through the Savior 
and the necessary holy priesthood have been re¬ 
vealed by God in a similar and consistent manner. 

The general consistency of the plan does not 
preclude differences in revealed counsel and direc¬ 
tion appropriate to the diversity in times and cid- 
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tures of different dispensations. Circumcision, 
for example, important in previous dispensations 
as a sign of a covenant, was not essential in later 
dispensations. Blood SACRIFICES required in Old 
Testament times to anticipate the Atonement were 
fulfilled in Christ, with new redemptive emblems 
of bread and wine being prescribed by Jesus. 
Latter-day Saints have a strong recognition of 
change and progress in sacred history. Personal 
growth and its implications for the development of 
a perfected Zion society are essential in LDS es¬ 
chatology (see ETERNAL progression). This view 
of progress is evidenced in the concept that the 
final dispensation builds upon previous ones and 
achieves the goals of all of them with the celes- 
tialization of the earth. The earth then will become 
a glorious residence for those of all dispensations 
who have been resurrected and perfected in Christ 
(D&C 88:17-26). 

A definite priesthood line of authority is an 
essential component of the LDS understanding of 
dispensations. Thus, Moses and Elijah visited 
Peter, James, and John at the MOUNT OF 
TRANSFIGURATION to restore certain keys of au¬ 
thority, and as already noted, these and many 
other ancient prophets visited Joseph Smith to 
give him the same authority (see restoration of 
THE GOSPEL). 

Although the Lord’s Church in successive dis¬ 
pensations ceased to function on earth because of 
apostasy, the work of the Lord in each dispensation 
is open-ended, leading to the final dispensation. 
The Lord’s work that was not completed in an ear¬ 
lier dispensation will continue into the final dis¬ 
pensation, which is appropriately called “the ful¬ 
ness of times.” In this last dispensation, some 
ideals never before reached on the earth will be 
accomplished (i.e., gathering of Israel, the 
second coming of jesus Christ, and the 
millennium). 
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DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

In order to make standardized administrative and 
teaching materials available to its members, The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
developed a system of distribution centers around 
the world. These distribute authorized Church lit¬ 
erature and CURRICULUM materials to Church 
units, members, and officers in approximately one 
hundred languages. Such materials include scrip¬ 
tures, lesson manuals, teaching aids, handbooks, 
forms, reports, supplies, and video and cassette 
tapes. 

The item in greatest demand is the Book of 
Mormon, with over four million copies distributed 
annually. Since 1989 the majority of these copies 
are in languages other than English. Some centers 
also coordinate local printing and distribution of 
Church magazines in their areas. Each center of¬ 
fers services geared to the particular proselytizing, 
teaching, and administrative needs of Church pro¬ 
grams in its area. Some centers are equipped to 
print many of the materials they distribute, thus 
reducing the expense of shipping from Salt Lake 
City. Materials required in large quantities and 
hardbound books are often produced by commer¬ 
cial vendors. Wherever printed and regardless 
of language, all materials are uniform in their 
content. 
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DISTRICT, DISTRICT PRESIDENT 

A “district” is an ecclesiastical unit similar in func¬ 
tion to a stake. Districts are found within missions 
in developing areas of the Church mostly outside 
the United States and Canada. Districts are meant 
to be transitional. Once membership in a district 
has grown to an average of 250-300 members per 
BRANCH, with 10 percent or more of these mem¬ 
bers holding the melchizedek priesthood, the 
district will normally be made into a stake and the 
qualifying branches within the district made into 
wards. Insofar as possible and practical, all 
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tures of different dispensations. Circumcision, 
for example, important in previous dispensations 
as a sign of a covenant, was not essential in later 
dispensations. Blood SACRIFICES required in Old 
Testament times to anticipate the Atonement were 
fulfilled in Christ, with new redemptive emblems 
of bread and wine being prescribed by Jesus. 
Latter-day Saints have a strong recognition of 
change and progress in sacred history. Personal 
growth and its implications for the development of 
a perfected Zion society are essential in LDS es¬ 
chatology (see ETERNAL progression). This view 
of progress is evidenced in the concept that the 
final dispensation builds upon previous ones and 
achieves the goals of all of them with the celes- 
tialization of the earth. The earth then will become 
a glorious residence for those of all dispensations 
who have been resurrected and perfected in Christ 
(D&C 88:17-26). 

A definite priesthood line of authority is an 
essential component of the LDS understanding of 
dispensations. Thus, Moses and Elijah visited 
Peter, James, and John at the MOUNT OF 
TRANSFIGURATION to restore certain keys of au¬ 
thority, and as already noted, these and many 
other ancient prophets visited Joseph Smith to 
give him the same authority (see restoration of 
THE GOSPEL). 

Although the Lord’s Church in successive dis¬ 
pensations ceased to function on earth because of 
apostasy, the work of the Lord in each dispensation 
is open-ended, leading to the final dispensation. 
The Lord’s work that was not completed in an ear¬ 
lier dispensation will continue into the final dis¬ 
pensation, which is appropriately called “the ful¬ 
ness of times.” In this last dispensation, some 
ideals never before reached on the earth will be 
accomplished (i.e., gathering of Israel, the 
second coming of jesus Christ, and the 
millennium). 
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Church programs are made available to members 
living within districts. 

Until recent years, there were more districts 
in the Church than stakes. But Church growth 
from 1965 to 1990 has changed that ratio. As of 
January 1, 1991, there were 1,784 stakes and 482 
districts in the Church (457 of these districts were 
outside the United States and Canada). 

A district is presided over by a district presi¬ 
dent, who must hold the Melchizedek Priesthood 
(either elder or high priest). The district president 
is nominated by the mission president, approved 
by the area presidency, called and set apart by 
the mission president, and sustained by a vote at 
district conference or district general priesthood 
meeting. He serves with two counselors and gen¬ 
erally serves with a district council of twelve Mel¬ 
chizedek Priesthood holders. 

The word “district” is also used to describe 
certain other Church geographical divisions. For 
example, a temple district is made up of a number 
of stakes and/or missions whose members are en¬ 
couraged to perform their TEMPLE ORDINANCES in 
a designated temple. 

WILLIAM S. EVANS 


DIVORCE 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
officially disapproves of divorce but does permit 
both divorce (the legal dissolution of a marriage 
bond) and annulment (a decree that a marriage was 
illegal or invalid) in civil marriages and “cancella¬ 
tion of sealing” in temple marriages. 

Latter-day Saints believe that God intended 
marriage to be an eternal union when he com¬ 
manded that a man and woman “shall be one flesh” 
(Gen. 2:24). However, under Jewish interpretation 
of the law OF MOSES, a man had the right to di¬ 
vorce his wife if she found disfavor in his eyes or for 
“uncleanness” (adultery or other reasons). The 
man was required to give his wife a written bill of 
divorcement, which freed her to remarry (Deut. 
24:1-2), although in some cases he was not allowed 
to “put away” his wife (Deut. 22:29). 

Jesus Christ condemned divorce under most 
circumstances, saying, “What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder” (Matt. 
19:6). He explained that Moses had permitted di¬ 
vorce only “because of the hardness of your hearts” 
and because the people could not live the higher 


law of eternal marriage, “but from the beginning it 
was not so” (Matt. 19:8). To this he added, speak¬ 
ing in the Sermon on the Mount to those who 
would strive to be the light of the world and the 
children of God, “Whosoever putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery: 
and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from 
her husband committeth adultery” (Luke 16:18; 
Matt. 5:31-32; 3 Ne. 12:31-32). 

The Doctrine and Covenants reiterates the 
teaching that marriage is ordained of God (D&C 
49:15-16). The Church distinguishes between (1) 
civil marriages, which are valid for “time” (until 
divorce or the death of one spouse), and (2) temple 
marriages, or sealings, solemnized by proper ec¬ 
clesiastical authority, which are binding for “time 
and all eternity” if the participants are obedient to 
the gospel (see marriage: eternal). Legal an¬ 
nulments and divorces free the individuals married 
civilly for remarriage. Only the President of the 
Church can authorize a “cancellation of sealing” in 
temple marriages to free a worthy member to re¬ 
marry in the temple. Without a cancellation of 
sealing, divorced members may remarry for time 
only (see sealing: cancellation of). 

For nineteenth-century Latter-day Saints, 
feelings about divorce were mixed. President Brig¬ 
ham Young did not approve of men divorcing their 
wives, but women were relatively free to dissolve 
an unhappy marriage, especially a polygamous 
union (see plural marriage). Such divorces were 
handled in ecclesiastical courts because polyga¬ 
mous marriages were not considered legal by the 
government. Records of the number of divorces 
granted between 1847 and 1877 show a relatively 
high rate of divorce for polygamous marriages. 
This rate was high, not so much because polygamy 
was difficult, but because LDS society had not 
developed clear rules and expectations for the 
practice or the participants (Campbell and Camp¬ 
bell, p. 22). 

Early Utah laws reflected general LDS beliefs 
and may have influenced the incidence of divorce. 
An 1851 territorial divorce law had lenient resi¬ 
dency requirements and allowed divorce when it 
was clear “that the parties cannot live in peace and 
union together, and that their welfare requires a 
separation” (First Legislative Assembly of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Utah, 1851, p. 83). 

Current Church statistics on divorces among 
Latter-day Saints show somewhat fewer divorces 
among U.S. Mormons than among the general 
U.S. population. Data from a 1981 Church mem- 
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bership survey in the United States show that 16 
percent of members (as compared to 23 percent of 
U.S. whites, statistically the most comparable 
group) had been divorced (Goodman and Heaton, 
p. 93). Latter-day Saints in Canada, Great Britain, 
Mexico, and Japan were more likely than their re¬ 
spective national populations to be divorced. How¬ 
ever, converts who had divorced before joining the 
Church contributed to the relatively high propor¬ 
tion of divorced members outside the United 
States. 

Recent U.S. data from the National Survey of 
Families and Households indicate that about 26 
percent of both Latter-day Saints and non-LDS 
have experienced a divorce (Heaton et al., 
Table 2). If these trends continue, researchers 
project that about one-third of recent U.S. LDS 
marriages may end in divorce (Goodman and 
Heaton, p. 92). Nationally, experts predict that 
50-60 percent of recent marriages will end in di¬ 
vorce or separation (Cherlin, p. 148). 

Societal pressures and individual characteris¬ 
tics affect the likelihood of divorce. There will be a 
higher incidence of divorce among Latter-day 
Saints if they marry younger than age twenty or 
older than age thirty, have less than a college edu¬ 
cation, or marry outside the faith. These factors 
correlate with factors influencing divorce among 
U.S. citizens generally. In addition, divorce is 
more common when Latter-day Saints marry 
within the faith but do not have the marriage 
sealed in the temple. Goodman and Heaton found 
that such marriages are five times more likely to 
end in divorce than are temple marriages (p. 94). 
Those who choose a temple marriage usually are 
more committed to the Church and are required to 
comply with strict behavioral standards of chastity 
and fidelity to qualify for the temple marriage. 

Severe personal and economic consequences 
usually accompany divorce among Latter-day 
Saints. LDS women are often not well prepared to 
support themselves and their children, and men 
may pay little in child support or alimony. About 
one-third of female-headed LDS households, a 
majority of which were the result of divorce, are 
living in poverty, despite a high rate of employ¬ 
ment among single mothers (Goodman and 
Heaton, pp. 101, 104). 

Divorced Latter-day Saints have lower reli¬ 
gious participation than married members. They 
attend Church less often, and they pray, pay tith¬ 
ing, and hold Church callings less frequently than 


married members. These may be symptomatic of 
both the causes and the consequences of divorce. 

Divorced Latter-day Saints are also more 
likely to remarry than the general divorced U.S. 
population. More than three-fourths of divorced 
Mormons probably will remarry (Goodman and 
Heaton). 

After the divorce of their parents, most LDS 
children live with their mothers. They attend 
Church less frequently than children in two-parent 
households, even when the custodial parent at¬ 
tends regularly. Church researchers estimate that 
one-third of LDS children in the United States will 
live with a single or remarried parent. 

Twentieth-century Church leaders speak of 
divorce as a threat to the family. In the April 1969 
general conference, President David (). mckay 
declared, “Christ’s ideal pertaining to marriage is 
the unbroken home, and conditions that cause di¬ 
vorce are violations of his divine teachings. Except 
in cases of infidelity or other extreme conditions, 
the Church frowns upon divorce” (IE 72 [June 
1969]:2-5). President Spencer W. kimball said 
that relatively few divorces are justifiable. He also 
told members that divorce frequently results from 
selfishness and other sins of one or both spouses 
(Kimball, 1975, p. 6). Other Church leaders also 
emphasize selfishness and mention additional 
causes of divorce, such as poor choice of a marriage 
partner, infidelity, lack of understanding of the 
divine nature of marriage, poor financial manage¬ 
ment, and lack of continued marital enrichment. 
“The current philosophy—get a divorce if it 
doesn’t work out—handicaps a marriage from the 
beginning” (Haight, p. 12). 

Church leaders urge members to prepare for 
marriage, marry within the faith, marry in the tem¬ 
ple, live righteously and nurture their marriage 
relationships, pray for guidance, and counsel with 
each other and with priesthood leaders to resolve 
differences and deter divorce. Priesthood leaders 
are advised to help members strengthen their mar¬ 
riages but, when necessary, to permit divorce and 
to determine whether disciplinary action should be 
taken against any spouse guilty of moral transgres¬ 
sion, such as infidelity or abuse. Priesthood leaders 
are to “cast out” (i.e., excommunicate) unrepent¬ 
ant adulterers from among the Saints, but to accept 
the victims of divorce (D&C 42:74-77). 

Church members who are divorced and the 
children of divorced parents sometimes report 
feelings of isolation or lack of acceptance because of 
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the strong orientation toward two-parent families 
in the Church (Hulse, p. 17). Church leaders ad¬ 
monish all members to be sensitive to the needs of 
people in difficult circumstances and to offer help 
and appropriate encouragement and compassion¬ 
ate service wherever possible. 
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DOCTRINE 

[This entry consists of five articles: 

Meaning, Source, and History of Doctrine 
Distinctive Teachings 

LDS Doctrine Compared with Other Chris¬ 
tian Doctrines 
Harmonization of Paradox 
Treatises on Doctrine 

For related articles, see, generally. Articles of Faith; 
Gospel; Jesus Christ; and Plan of Salvation. See also In¬ 
tellectual History and Smith, Joseph: Teachings of. For 
articles of a philosophical nature, see Epistemology; 
Ethics; Knowledge; Metaphysics; Philosophy; Reason 
and Revelation; Theology; and Truth, among others.] 


MEANING, SOURCE, AND HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINE 

Meaning of Doctrine. The word “doctrine” in 
the scriptures means “a teaching” as well as “that 
which is taught.” Most often in the Church it refers 
to the teachings or doctrine of Jesus Christ, under¬ 
stood in a rather specific sense. Scripturally, then, 
the term “doctrine” means the core message of 
Jesus Christ—that Jesus is the Messiah, the Re¬ 
deemer. All other teachings are subordinate to 
those by which all people “know how to come unto 
Christ and be saved”—that is, to the “points of 
doctrine,” such as faith, repentance, baptism, and 
receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost. At one time, 
stressing the preeminence and foundational nature 
of this message, Jesus taught, “And whoso shall 
declare more or less than this, and establish it for 
my doctrine, the same cometh of evil, and is not 
built upon my rock” (3 Ne. 11:40). 

In the King James Version (KJV) of the Old 
Testament, the word “doctrine” occurs six times 
(Deut. 32:2; Job 11:4; Prov. 4:2; Isa. 28:9, 29:24; 
Jer. 10:8), usually as a translation of the Hebrew 
word leqakh, meaning “instruction” or, more liter¬ 
ally, “what is to be received.” In the KJV New 
Testament it is used some fifty times, most often in 
reference to the teaching or instruction of Jesus 
Christ, less frequently to the teachings of others. 

The “doctrine of Jesus Christ, ” which the Sav¬ 
ior’s listeners found “astonishing” (Matt. 7:28) and 
“new” (Mark 1:27) and which he attributed to the 
Father (John 7:16-19), is synonymous with his 
central message, the gospel of jesus Christ. In 
Paul’s words, it was the good news that the king¬ 
dom of God is at hand and that God “hath recon¬ 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 5:18). 

The apostles, following the death and resur¬ 
rection of the Savior, continued to teach this essen¬ 
tial message (Acts 13:12; 1 Tim. 6:1). They used the 
word “doctrine” most often in reference to what a 
person must believe and do in order to be saved 
(Acts 2:41-47; 1 Tim. 4:16; Heb. 6:1-3). 

Most occurrences of the term “doctrine” in 
the New Testament are in the singular and refer to 
the “doctrine of Jesus Christ.” The plural “doc¬ 
trines” usually refers to the teachings of men and 
devils, false and vain teachings contrary to or deny¬ 
ing the Savior’s “doctrine.” Jesus’ message comes 
from the Father and has its content in Jesus Christ, 
the Messiah and Redeemer, the way of salvation. 
The “doctrine” of Jesus Christ is the foundation 
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the strong orientation toward two-parent families 
in the Church (Hulse, p. 17). Church leaders ad¬ 
monish all members to be sensitive to the needs of 
people in difficult circumstances and to offer help 
and appropriate encouragement and compassion¬ 
ate service wherever possible. 
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DOCTRINE 

[This entry consists of five articles: 
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Distinctive Teachings 
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tellectual History and Smith, Joseph: Teachings of. For 
articles of a philosophical nature, see Epistemology; 
Ethics; Knowledge; Metaphysics; Philosophy; Reason 
and Revelation; Theology; and Truth, among others.] 


MEANING, SOURCE, AND HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINE 

Meaning of Doctrine. The word “doctrine” in 
the scriptures means “a teaching” as well as “that 
which is taught.” Most often in the Church it refers 
to the teachings or doctrine of Jesus Christ, under¬ 
stood in a rather specific sense. Scripturally, then, 
the term “doctrine” means the core message of 
Jesus Christ—that Jesus is the Messiah, the Re¬ 
deemer. All other teachings are subordinate to 
those by which all people “know how to come unto 
Christ and be saved”—that is, to the “points of 
doctrine,” such as faith, repentance, baptism, and 
receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost. At one time, 
stressing the preeminence and foundational nature 
of this message, Jesus taught, “And whoso shall 
declare more or less than this, and establish it for 
my doctrine, the same cometh of evil, and is not 
built upon my rock” (3 Ne. 11:40). 

In the King James Version (KJV) of the Old 
Testament, the word “doctrine” occurs six times 
(Deut. 32:2; Job 11:4; Prov. 4:2; Isa. 28:9, 29:24; 
Jer. 10:8), usually as a translation of the Hebrew 
word leqakh, meaning “instruction” or, more liter¬ 
ally, “what is to be received.” In the KJV New 
Testament it is used some fifty times, most often in 
reference to the teaching or instruction of Jesus 
Christ, less frequently to the teachings of others. 

The “doctrine of Jesus Christ, ” which the Sav¬ 
ior’s listeners found “astonishing” (Matt. 7:28) and 
“new” (Mark 1:27) and which he attributed to the 
Father (John 7:16-19), is synonymous with his 
central message, the gospel of jesus Christ. In 
Paul’s words, it was the good news that the king¬ 
dom of God is at hand and that God “hath recon¬ 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 5:18). 

The apostles, following the death and resur¬ 
rection of the Savior, continued to teach this essen¬ 
tial message (Acts 13:12; 1 Tim. 6:1). They used the 
word “doctrine” most often in reference to what a 
person must believe and do in order to be saved 
(Acts 2:41-47; 1 Tim. 4:16; Heb. 6:1-3). 

Most occurrences of the term “doctrine” in 
the New Testament are in the singular and refer to 
the “doctrine of Jesus Christ.” The plural “doc¬ 
trines” usually refers to the teachings of men and 
devils, false and vain teachings contrary to or deny¬ 
ing the Savior’s “doctrine.” Jesus’ message comes 
from the Father and has its content in Jesus Christ, 
the Messiah and Redeemer, the way of salvation. 
The “doctrine” of Jesus Christ is the foundation 
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upon which all other teachings, principles, and 
practices rest. 

The Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants use the word “doctrine” in the same 
way. In the singular it always refers to the “doc¬ 
trine of Jesus Christ” or to the “points of his doc¬ 
trine” and means “that which will ensure the salva¬ 
tion of those who accept and act upon it.” In the 
plural, it refers to the false teachings of devils or 
others (2 Ne. 3:12; 28:9; D&C 46:7). The Book of 
Mormon uses “doctrine” in this special sense as 
the “doctrine of Jesus Christ” or the gospel 
(twenty-eight times). Jesus attributed his teaching 
to the Father: “This is my doctrine, . . . that the 
Father commandeth all men, everywhere, to re¬ 
pent and believe in me. And whoso believeth in 
me, and is baptized, the same shall be saved; and 
they are they who shall inherit the kingdom of 
God” (3 Ne. 11:32-33). Later he declared, “This is 
the gospel which I have given unto you—that I 
came into the world to do the will of the Father, 

. . . and my Father sent me that I might be lifted 
up upon the cross; . . . that whoso repenteth and is 
baptized in my name shall be filled; and if he en- 
dureth to the end, behold, him will I hold guiltless 
before the Father at that day when I shall stand 
to judge the world” (3 Ne. 27:13-16; cf. D&C 
76:40-42). 

Thus, the “doctrine of Jesus Christ” is the 
only teaching that can properly be called “doc¬ 
trine.” It is fixed and unchanging. It cannot be 
modified or contradicted, but merely amplified as 
additional truths that deepen understanding and 
appreciation of its meaning are revealed. It is the 
basis on which the test of faith is made, and the 
rock or foundation of all other revealed teachings, 
principles, and practices. 

Some of these other teachings comprise what 
is sometimes referred to as the plan of 
salvation, which is understood as the larger his¬ 
torical setting in which the “doctrine of Jesus 
Christ” is situated and hence best understood. 
This is the plan worked out by the Father from the 
beginning, centering on the atonement of Jesus 
Christ as the necessary means by which all individ¬ 
uals are saved and exalted. All other revealed 
teachings are either aspects of the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ or extensions, elaborations, or appendages 
of it. The Prophet Joseph SMITH taught, “The fun¬ 
damental principles of our religion are the testi¬ 
mony of the Apostles and Prophets, concerning 
Jesus Christ, that He died, was buried, and rose 


again the third day, and ascended unto heaven; 
and all other things which pertain to our religion 
are only appendages to it” ( TPJS , p. 121). 

Some of the “appendages” that are explicitly 
identified in the scriptures as part of the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ are (1) faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God; (2) repentance of all sins; 

(3) baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 

(4) the gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying-on of 
hands by those in authority; (5) enduring in 
righteousness to the end; and (6) the resurrection 
of all human beings to be judged by Christ (3 Ne. 
9:1-16; 11:23-39; 19:7-28; 27:13-21; D&C 10:62- 
69; 33:10-15; 39:5-6; 76:40-43). Additional teach¬ 
ings, or “things we know” (D&C 20:17), that are 
closely associated with this foundation include 
knowledge about the nature of GOD, the creation 
and the fall of adam, agency, continuing 
revelation, an open canon and the continual 
search for the truth of all things, premortal life, 
the GATHERING OF ISRAEL, the role of a 
covenant people, sharing the gospel, hope and 
charity, the establishment of zion, the second 
coming of Christ, Christ’s reign on earth for a thou¬ 
sand years, temple ordinances for the living and 
the dead, the preaching of the gospel in the pos¬ 
tearth SPIRIT world, the need for PRIESTHOOD, 
degrees of glory in the hereafter, eternal 
marriage, and the concept of ultimate 
exaltation in the presence of Cod to share his 
glory and life. 

In addition to its scriptural use, the word 
“doctrine” has a broad meaning in Mormon ver¬ 
nacular, where it is used to mean virtually every¬ 
thing that is, or has been, taught or believed by the 
Latter-day Saints. In this sense, doctrinal teach¬ 
ings answer a- host of questions. Some relate 
closely to the core message of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; others are farther removed and unsystem¬ 
atically lap over into such disciplines as history, 
psychology, philosophy, science, politics, busi¬ 
ness, and economics. Some of these beliefs qualify 
as official doctrine and are given to the Saints as 
counsel, exhortation, reproof, and instruction (2 
Tim. 3:16). Continual effort is made to harmonize 
and implement these principles and doctrine into a 
righteous life. Other teachings, ones that lack offi¬ 
cial or authoritative standing, may also be wide¬ 
spread'among Church members at any given time. 

Source of Doctrine. God is the source of doc¬ 
trine. It is not devised or developed by man. It is 
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based on eternal truth and is revealed by God to 
man. It can be properly understood only by revela¬ 
tion through the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 2:11-14; 
Jacob 4:8). 

God dispenses eternal truths “line upon line, 
precept upon precept” (2 Ne. 28:30). At times, he 
has revealed the fulness of the gospel, and those 
who have accepted and lived it were received into 
his presence. When people have ignored or re¬ 
jected his gospel, God has on occasion withheld his 
Spirit, and people have had to live in a state of 
spiritual darkness (see apostasy). 

God reveals as much light as humankind is 
willing to abide. Hence, varying amounts of true 
doctrine have existed on the earth at different peri¬ 
ods of time, and people on earth during the same 
era have enjoyed differing amounts of truth. In this 
sense, there can he said to he a history of doctrine— 
that is, an account of how, over time, humankind 
has either grown or declined in the knowledge of 
the things of God, man, and the world. Joseph 
Smith taught, “This is the principle on which the 
government of heaven is conducted—by revela¬ 
tion adapted to the circumstances in which the 
children of the kingdom are placed” ( TPJS , p. 256). 

Many factors influence how much God re¬ 
veals, to whom, and under what circumstances. 
These include (1) who takes the opportunity to ask 
the Father in the name of Christ; (2) how much 
faith those seeking knowledge have; (3) what they 
ask for; (4) what is good for them to receive (D&C 
18:18); (5) how willing they are to obey what is 
given (Alma 12:9-11); (6) what the will and wisdom 
of God require, for he gives “all that he seeth fit 
that they should have” (Alma 29:8); (7) whether the 
faith of people needs to be tested (Mormon was 
about to write more, but “the Lord forbade it, say¬ 
ing: I will try the faith of my people” [3 Ne. 26:8- 
11]); and (8) how spiritually prepared people are to 
receive the revelation (for example, Jesus taught 
through parables in order to protect those who 
were not ready to understand [Luke 8:10; D&C 
19:22]). The eternal truths constituting the gospel 
do not change, and eventually all who are exalted 
in the kingdom of God will understand them and 
apply them fully. However, mankind’s knowledge 
and understanding of these truths change, as do 
the policies and practices appropriate to concur¬ 
rent levels of understanding and obedience. 

Inasmuch as God’s house “is a house of order 
. . . and not a house of confusion” (D&C 132:8), 
there must he one who can speak for God for the 


whole Church and also settle differences. In The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the 
living prophet is the only one authorized to “re¬ 
ceive revelations and commandments” binding on 
the entire Church (D&C 28:1-7; 43:1-7; 128:11). 
From the time the Church was organized, there 
has been—and always will he—“a prophet, recog¬ 
nized of God and his people, who will continue to 
interpret the mind and will of the Lord” (Spencer 
W. Kimball, Ensign 7 [May 1977]:78). Ordinarily, 
the prophet acts in concert with his counselors in 
the FIRST PRESIDENCY and the QUORUM OF THE 
twelve apostles —those who hold, with the 
Prophet, the “keys of the kingdom” (D&C 81:2; 
112:30)—with the principle of quorum unanimity 
and common CONSENT of the members of the 
Church giving power and validity to their decisions 
(D&C 26:2; 107:27-31). Acting collectively and 
under the inspiration of God, these leaders are au¬ 
thorized to determine the position of the Church at 
any given time on matters of doctrine, policy, and 
practice. This is the proper channel through which 
changes come. Latter-day Saints believe that God 
“will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A of F 9). It is 
expected that such revelations will involve an ex¬ 
panded understanding of doctrine. 

Many individuals write or preach their views. 
Some, by study and obedience, may learn truths 
that go beyond the stated position of the Church, 
but this does not authorize them to speak officially 
for the Church or to present their views as binding 
on the Church. There are many subjects about 
which the scriptures are not clear and about which 
the Church has made no official pronouncements. 
In such matters, one can find differences of opinion 
among Church members and leaders. Until the 
truth of these matters is made known by revela¬ 
tion, there is room for different levels of under¬ 
standing and interpretation of unsettled issues. 

History of Doctrine. The doctrine of the 
Church was revealed principally through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, though subsequent addi¬ 
tions and clarifications have been made. These 
truths are part of the fulness of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, known on earth in earlier times but now 
lost, necessitating a restoration by revelation. 

The Prophet Joseph Smith received and 
shared his doctrinal understanding line upon line, 
from the time of his first vision in 1820 to his 
death in 1844. In many instances, his own under- 
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standing was progressively enhanced. In other 
matters, he learned certain principles early but 
only taught them as his followers were able and 
willing to accept them. Concerning the hereafter, 
for example, he said, “I could explain a hundred 
fold more than I ever have of the glories of the 
kingdoms manifested to me in the vision, were I 
permitted, and were the people prepared to re¬ 
ceive them” ( TPJS , p. 305). 

There is no simple pattern or predictable se¬ 
quence in the growth of Joseph Smith’s knowl¬ 
edge. Much of his doctrinal understanding gradu¬ 
ally unfolded through revelations that he received 
in response to various contemporary issues and cir¬ 
cumstances facing the infant but quickly expanding 
Church. Other teachings emerged quite spontane¬ 
ously. His perceptions grew in completeness and 
detail, but they did not lose their historical footing 
in past dispensations or their undeviating goal of 
bringing people to Christ. 

One important catalyst in this process was Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s systematic examination of the Bible 
(see JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
[jst]), which yielded inspired biblical interpreta¬ 
tions and textual restorations. Also, many sections 
of the Doctrine and Covenants are revelations an¬ 
swering questions that arose in this process (e.g., 
D&C 76, 91, 132). 

Joseph’s teachings about the Godhead illus¬ 
trate the previous points. At first, he simply taught 
that God the Father and the Son were separate 
personages, without mentioning explicitly the na¬ 
ture of their bodies, even though 3 Nephi 11:15 
(translated in 1829) made it clear that Jesus’ resur¬ 
rected body was tangible. Later, in Nauvoo, Jo¬ 
seph declared that “there is no other God in 
heaven but that God who has flesh and bones” 
(TPJS, p. 181, a comment made in 1841 on the 
biblical text in John 5:26), and that both the Father 
and the Son have bodies of “flesh and bones as 
tangible as man’s” (D&C 130:22). Two months be¬ 
fore his death, Joseph, for the first time in a re¬ 
corded public sermon—indeed, in his crowning 
sermon about the nature of God, the king 
follett discourse —taught that God is an ex¬ 
alted man. And two weeks before his death he 
spoke of a “plurality of Gods,” expanding one’s 
understanding in Genesis 1 of the Hebrew plural 
elohim, or “gods” (Joseph had studied Hebrew in 
1835), explaining that “there are Gods many and 
Lords many, but to us only one, and we are to be 
in subjection to that one,” and declaring that for 


fifteen years he had always preached “the plurality 
of Gods” (TPJS, pp. 370-71; cf. I Gor. 8:5-6). 

Similarly, Joseph’s teachings relating to such 
things as the nature of man, his premortal exis¬ 
tence, his agency, and his eternal potential of 
GODHOOD also gradually unfolded to him and to 
those around him. He learned in December 1830 
that “all the children of men” were created “spiri¬ 
tually, before they were naturally upon the face of 
the earth” (Moses 3:5). A revelation in 1833 indi¬ 
cated that a component of each individual existed 
before his or her spiritual creation, a component 
called intelligence, which “was not created or 
made, neither indeed can be” (D&C 93:29). Dur¬ 
ing the period 1835-1842, while translating the 
book of Abraham, Joseph Smith learned that Abra¬ 
ham had seen into the premortal world and beheld 
myriads of “intelligences that were organized be¬ 
fore the world was,” in the presence of God (Abr. 
3:22). Many were “noble and great” and chose to 
follow Christ. To this was added in 1841 that “at 
the first organization in heaven we were all pres¬ 
ent, and saw the Savior chosen and appointed and 
the plan of salvation made, and we sanctioned it” 
(TPJS, p. 181). 

The Prophet’s teachings on the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, creation, foreordination, salvation for 
the dead, priesthood, temple ordinances, eternal 
marriage, exaltation, and many other subjects can 
all be shown to have followed similar courses of 
development during his ministry (Cannon, Dahl, 
and Welch). 

By 1844, the basic doctrinal structure of the 
Church was in place. Since that time, however, 
there have been official pronouncements clarifying 
doctrinal understanding or adapting doctrinal ap¬ 
plications to particular circumstances. Some are 
now included in the Doctrine and Covenants; oth¬ 
ers are published as official messages of the First 
Presidency (cf. MFP). Over the years, various pro¬ 
cedures and practices have received greater or 
lesser emphasis as changes have occurred in eco¬ 
nomic conditions (see consecration; titiiing; 
UNITED ORDER; welfare), political circumstances 
(see CHURCH AND STATE; POLITICS; WAR AND 
peace), intellectual atmosphere (see intel¬ 
lectual history), Church growth (see 
organization), and many other areas. The essen¬ 
tial doctrine of the Church, however, has re¬ 
mained constant amid such change. 

Certain Church leaders have written exten¬ 
sively of their understanding of the doctrines of the 
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Church and, as a consequence, have had a signifi¬ 
cant influence on what many members believe (see 
treatises on doctrine below). These have in¬ 
cluded Parley P. Pratt, Orson Pratt, James E. Tal- 
mage, John A. Widtsoe, B. H. Roberts, Joseph 
Fielding Smith, and Bruce R. McConkie. Their 
writings evidence some differences of opinion on 
unsettled issues, just as different schools of 
thought exist among Church members in general 
on certain issues. Examples include efforts to rec¬ 
oncile current scientific teachings and revealed 
truths, to ponder the nature of uncreated intelli¬ 
gence, and to define eternal progression. Latter- 
day Saints have faith that answers will eventually 
be revealed, and are urged, in the meantime, to 
seek knowledge by all available means and to show 
tolerance toward those espousing differing opin¬ 
ions on such subjects. 
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DISTINCTIVE TEACHINGS 
Few religious doctrines are unique in the strict 
sense, but many are rare enough to be considered 
distinctive features of this or that religion or de¬ 
nomination. Several doctrines of the Latter-day 
Saints art; distinctive in this sense, although in 
most cases other Christians have at some time held 
identical or similar beliefs. Latter-day Saints insist 
that their distinctive doctrines were revealed by 
Cod in earlier dispensations headed by Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, and so forth down to the time of 
Christ. Thus, while they may be distinct among 
modern denominations, these newly revealed doc¬ 
trines were shared with the one true Church of 
Jesus Christ in ancient times. 

Unique to LDS theology in modern times is a 
view of the godhead as consisting of three sepa¬ 
rate beings, two possessing bodies of flesh and 
bone and one possessing a spirit body. An official 
declaration concerning the Godhead states: “The 


Father has a body of flesh and bones as tangible as 
man’s; the Son also; but the Holy Ghost has not a 
body of flesh and bones, but is a personage of 
Spirit” (D&C 130:22). Latter-day Saints take the 
Bible, both Old and New Testaments, in a literal, 
anthropomorphic sense, attributing to God both a 
human form and emotions. They accept both a 
“oneness” and “threeness” of the Godhead as 
taught in the Bible. However, they reject the tra¬ 
ditional doctrine of the Trinity, and believe instead 
that the Godhead is one in mind, purpose, and 
testimony, but three in number. Thus, they be¬ 
lieve that God is spirit in the sense that he is in¬ 
fused with spirit, and in the sense that the Holy 
Ghost is a spirit, hut they do not limit the Father 
or the Son to incorporeality. 

Latter-day Saints identify Jehovah, the God of 
the Old Testament, specifically as Jesus Christ. 
They believe that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the God who walked with Enoch and who 
talked with Moses on Mount Sinai, was the pre¬ 
mortal Jesus Christ, or God the Son, acting as the 
agent of his Father. 

Latter-day Saints also have distinct doctrines 
about the nature of the universe and how it began. 
Because they believe that spirit and matter are ac¬ 
tually the same thing in different degrees of refine¬ 
ment (see D&C 131:2), Latter-day Saints perceive 
the universe in terms of two realms, the physical 
and the spiritual, but these are not antithetical. 
They deny the spirit/matter dichotomy and insist 
that both spirit and matter make up a single eternal 
universe. 

Moreover, Latter-day Saints understand “in 
the beginning” to mean “in the beginning of our 
part of the story,” or in the premortal state “when 
God began to create our world.” They do not be¬ 
lieve in an absolute beginning, for in LDS theology 
spirit, matter, and element are all eternal. Crea¬ 
tions may progress from lower to higher orders, 
and it is God’s work and glory to bring this devel¬ 
opment about (Moses 1:39), but there never was a 
time when matter did not exist. Latter-day Saints 
reject the common idea of an ex nihilo creation— 
that God made everything that exists out of nonex¬ 
istence. They teach instead that God created 
everything out of pre-existing but unorganized 
materials. He organized pre-existing elements to 
create worlds, and he organized pre-existing intel¬ 
ligence to beget spirits. The spirits of all human 
beings existed as God’s spirit children before their 
mortal birth on earth. 
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LDS eschatology also offers several distinct 
doctrines. For example, Latter-day Saints believe 
in a temporary state between death and 
resurrection that the scriptures call the spirit 
world. This temporary spirit world includes Para¬ 
dise, where the spirits of the righteous await their 
glorious resurrection, and Hell, where the spirits 
of the wicked suffer for their sins while they await 
resurrection to a lesser degree of glory (Alma 
40:11-14; cf. Luke 16:22-23). LDS doctrine 
teaches that every human being will be resur¬ 
rected. Many were resurrected soon after Jesus’ 
resurrection; the remaining righteous will be res¬ 
urrected at the second coming of Christ, and the 
wicked at the end of Christ’s one-thousand-year 
reign on earth. Hell is a temporary condition, 
which will yield up its captive spirits at the Resur¬ 
rection, just as death will yield up its bodies (2 Ne. 
9:10-14; cf. Rev. 20:13-14). In the Resurrection 
all suffering comes to an end (D&C 76:84, 88-89), 
and all human beings except the sons of perdition 
will be saved in one of three kingdoms, or degrees 
of glory: the celestial, the terrestrial, or the teles- 
tial (D&C 76:1-19; 88:29-32; cf. 1 Cor. 15:4-42). 

Distinctive LDS doctrines concerning the 
nature of the Church include the belief that the 
Church of Jesus Christ has been on earth many 
times, beginning with father Adam, in much the 
same form it has now and with the same doctrines. 
The Church and gospel of Jesus Christ are eternal. 
They were revealed to the people of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jared, Lehi, and others. 
Adam knew the gospel, was baptized by immer¬ 
sion in the name of Jesus Christ, and received the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, just as the Saints in all other 
dispensations. At times humanity has rejected or 
distorted the gospel and fallen into apostasy. But 
eventually the gospel has been restored to its origi¬ 
nal purity through prophets called to begin a new 
dispensation. Most recently this same eternal gos¬ 
pel has been restored through the modern Prophet 
Joseph SMITH. Thus the establishment of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was not 
the result of a long religious evolution, nor was it 
merely the restoration of primitive Christianity, 
but it was the final restoration to earth of an eternal 
gospel of Jesus Christ revealed to humanity many 
times since the beginning. 

What distinguishes “the true and living 
Church” from all other churches is possession of 
the priesthood keys of the kingdom of heaven (see 


Matt. 16:19). The belief that possession of the ap¬ 
ostolic keys is necessary in the true Church is not 
unique to Latter-day Saints, but the insistence that 
one of those keys necessarily bestows the gifts of 
prophecy and revelation is. To hold the keys of the 
kingdom as Peter did is to be a prophet, seer, and 
revelator like Peter. And in order to be “true and 
living” a church must receive these apostolic keys 
as exercised and transmitted through the hands of 
its living prophets. As a tree is alive only when its 
branches are connected to its trunk and roots, so a 
church is alive only when it is connected by an 
open channel of revelation to its divine source. 
Where ecclesiastical leaders have no such pro¬ 
phetic link with the heavens, a church may even 
teach true doctrines, but it can not be “true and 
living” (see D&C 1:30; 27:12-13), for it lacks the 
necessary communication with its own divine 
roots. 

With such emphasis placed on the need for 
living prophets, it follows that the word of God is 
primarily the word as spoken to and communicated 
by the prophets. The written words, the scrip¬ 
tures, are always important as historical precedent 
and as a record of what the Lord has said to his 
people in the past, but they are supplemental and 
secondary to what he may say now through his liv¬ 
ing prophet. Since Latter-day Saints believe in the 
genuine gift of prophecy, it follows that the revela¬ 
tions received by modern prophets should be es¬ 
teemed as highly as those received by ancient 
ones. Hence, the LDS canon of scripture can 
never be closed: “We believe all that God has re¬ 
vealed, all that He does now reveal, and we be¬ 
lieve that He will yet reveal many great and impor¬ 
tant things pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A 
of F 9). 

The Latter-day Saints are also unique in sev¬ 
eral aspects of their concept of salvation. While 
most of the LDS doctrines would be familiar to 
other Christians—for example, the doctrines of 
the Atonement, justification, sanctification, and 
grace—there are several distinct features found 
among the Latter-day Saints. They make a distinc¬ 
tion between generic “salvation,” which to them 
means that through the atonement of Christ one is 
delivered from the grave and from the power of 
Satan and hell to enter a degree of glory, and “exal¬ 
tation,” which means that through the atonement 
of Christ and personal obedience to the principles 
and ordinances of the gospel of Jesus Christ one is 
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raised to the highest degree of glory to share the 
powers and privileges of God, to sit on his throne 
and reign in eternity (see D&C 76:1-119; 88:22- 
23; cf. Rev. 1:6; 3:21). To be exalted is to become 
like God (see deification). 

Faithful Latter-day Saints receive in the LDS 
temples the ordinances and knowledge necessary 
for celestial exaltation. One part of these sacred 
rites is called the temple endowment because it 
constitutes a major part of the overwhelming gift 
extended to humanity through the atonement of 
Christ. Another temple ordinance is the sealing 
of husbands and wives, parents and children into 
families that will endure for time and for eternity. 
The celestial kingdom will consist of God’s heav¬ 
enly family linked together in love as husbands and 
wives, parents and children, and brothers and sis¬ 
ters forever. As single individuals, human beings 
may be saved in lesser degrees of glory, but only 
families can be exalted. 

Not everyone has had the opportunity in mor¬ 
tal life to hear the gospel of Christ and receive all 
the ordinances of exaltation. Latter-day Saints 
teach that God has provided for all to hear the gos¬ 
pel so they can accept or reject its blessings. Those 
who do not have that opportunity in mortality will 
receive it in the spirit world. The New Testament 
teaches that Jesus himself visited the spirit world 
after his death on the cross and preached to the 
spirits there: “For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit: By which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison” (1 Pet. 
3:18-19). The purpose of his preaching ministry to 
the spirits is revealed in the next chapter: “For this 
cause was the gospel preached also to them that 
are dead, that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit” (1 Pet. 4:6). This doctrine has been ampli¬ 
fied and explained in latter-day revelation (D&C 
137, 138; see salvation for the dead). 

Other areas in which the views of the Latter- 
day Saints differ noticeably from those of the con¬ 
temporary religious world are the concepts of time 
AND ETERNITY, the LIGHT OF CHRIST, the GIFT OF 
THE HOLY GHOST, the positive estimate of the 
creation and of the physical earth, the eternal 
necessity of ORDINANCES, the centrality of the 
abrahamic covenant for modern Christians, and 


the concept of heaven as a celestial kingdom 
located upon this renewed and glorified earth. 
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LDS DOCTRINE COMPARED WITH OTHER 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
As biblical scholar W. D. Davies once pointed out, 
LDS doctrine can be described as biblical Christi¬ 
anity separated from hellenized Christianity, a 
conjunction of first-century Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity. Latter-day Saints accept the bible and its ap¬ 
ostolic teachings as God’s word, but reject many 
later interpretations of the Bible that express 
Greek philosophical concerns—they accept John 
and Paul but reject Augustine. For example, 
Latter-day Saints accept both the threeness of God 
and the oneness of God as biblical teachings. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three divine per¬ 
sonages who together constitute one godhead. 
But Mormons reject the attempts of postbiblical, 
nonapostolic Christianity to define how the one¬ 
ness and the threeness of God are related. They 
accept the biblical doctrine of the Trinity, but re¬ 
ject the philosophical doctrine of the Trinity as de¬ 
fined at the Council of Nicaea and later. In short. 
Latter-day Saints reject the AUTHORITY and con¬ 
clusions of theologians and philosophers to define 
or interpret what the Bible, apostles, or prophets 
have not. They accept biblical Christianity, but 
not its extension in extrabiblical CREEDS and 
traditions. 

To those Christians who have welded the 
Bible to its later interpretation and cannot separate 
Plato and Augustine from Peter and Paul, and can¬ 
not think of “true” Christianity in first-century cat¬ 
egories, LDS doctrine may seem iconoclastic in 
separating biblical texts from their later “tradi¬ 
tional” interpretation. Nevertheless, Latter-day 
Saints feel that New Testament Saints would have 
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been just as uncomfortable with the philosophical 
creeds of later Christianity as they themselves are. 

LDS rejection of much postbiblical Christian¬ 
ity is based on belief in an ancient apostasy that is 
both predicted and chronicled in the New Testa¬ 
ment (e.g., 2 Thes. 2:1-5; 3 Jn. 9-10). Apostolic 
authority ceased just after the New Testament pe¬ 
riod, and without apostolic leadership and author¬ 
ity the Church was soon overwhelmed by alien 
intellectual and cultural pressures. The simple af¬ 
firmations of biblical faith were turned into the 
complex propositions of THEOLOGY. Though sub¬ 
sequent churches were still “Christian,” in the 
LDS view they no longer possessed the fulness of 
the gospel OF jesus Christ or apostolic author¬ 
ity. Latter-day Saints would agree with Catholics 
and “high church” Protestants that apostolic au¬ 
thority is essential in the true church but would 
also agree with other Protestants that apostolic au¬ 
thority was lacking in medieval orthodoxy. A close 
parallel is presented by Protestant rejection of 
Roman Catholic claims to binding apostolic author¬ 
ity. While Latter-day Saints trace the Apostasy to 
roughly the second century and reject subsequent 
orthodoxy, most Protestants would place it some¬ 
where nearer the fifteenth century and then reject 
subsequent Catholicism. 

Protestants who denied the necessity of apos¬ 
tolic succession, or who did not believe its links 
were severed by the Reformation, generally held 
that the fulness of the gospel could be achieved by 
reforming the Roman Church. Latter-day Saints, 
who insist on the necessity of apostolic succession 
but believe its links were severed early, see a ref¬ 
ormation as inadequate for recovering the fulness 
of the gospel and reestablishing original Christian¬ 
ity. Only a total restoration of apostolic doctrines 
and authority could reestablish the pure Christian¬ 
ity of the first century. The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints sees itself as constituting this 
Restoration. 

LDS rejection of hellenistic philosophy in 
matters of doctrine accounts for many characteris¬ 
tic differences between Latter-day Saints and 
other Christians. For example. Latter-day Saints 
reject the Platonic spirit-matter dichotomy, which 
holds that spirit and matter are opposed and inimi¬ 
cal to each other. They believe instead that spirit is 
refined matter and that both spirit and matter are 
eternal, being neither created nor destroyed. The 
Prophet Joseph smith taught that “there is no 
such thing as immaterial matter. All spirit is mat¬ 


ter, but it is more fine or pure, and can only be 
discerned by purer eyes” (D&C 131:7). 

Thus, for Latter-day Saints there is no ulti¬ 
mate incompatibility between spirit and matter or 
between the spiritual and the physical realms. In 
LDS theology, the physical elements are coeternal 
with God. The idea that physical matter is transi¬ 
tory, corrupt, or incompatible with spiritual or 
eternal life is rejected. Latter-day Saints usually 
define “spiritual” as “infused with spirit” rather 
than as “nonphysical.” This unitary understanding 
of spirit and matter allows them to accept the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son as the concrete, anthropomorphic 
beings represented in scripture and reject the defi¬ 
nition of God as the abstract, “totally other” non- 
being of philosophical theology. For Latter-day 
Saints, God exists in the normal sense in associa¬ 
tion with time and space, rather than in the ab¬ 
stract Platonic sense of beyond time and space. 
The traditional disparagement of matter and of the 
physical state of being is not well grounded bibli¬ 
cally, and Latter-day Saints believe it is a product 
of hellenistic thought. They also think the concept 
of a God “without body, parts or passions” dis¬ 
misses too much of the biblical data or allegorizes it 
excessively. 

Since Mormons believe that the elements are 
eternal, it follows that they deny the ex nihilo crea¬ 
tion. Rather, the universe was created (organized) 
out of preexisting elements that God organized by 
imposing physical laws. The Prophet Joseph Smith 
also taught that intelligence is also eternal and un¬ 
created: “The intelligence of spirits had no begin¬ 
ning, neither will it have an end. . . . Intelligence 
is eternal and exists upon a self-existent principle” 
(TPJS, pp. 353-54). 

Just as God organized preexisting matter to 
create the universe, so he organized preexisting 
intelligence to create the spirits that eventually 
became human beings. Consequently, Latter-day 
Saints do not view God as the total cause of what 
human beings are. Human intelligence is uncre¬ 
ated by God, and therefore independent of his 
control. Thus Mormons insist that human beings 
are free agents in the fullest sense, and deny both 
the doctrines of prevenient and irresistible grace, 
which make God’s choice determinative for 
salvation or damnation. God will not coerce in¬ 
dependent, self-existent wills. Though he desires 
the exaltation of all, and offers it equally to all, its 
achievement requires individual cooperation, a 
covenant relationship. In this way, LDS theology 
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escapes the classical dilemma of predestination and 
theodicy imposed by believing that God created all 
things from nothing and is therefore solely respon¬ 
sible for the final products. Their radical doctrine 
of individual free agency also allows the Latter-day 
Saints to deny the theory of human depravity. The 
fall of Adam did not totally incapacitate humans 
from doing any good thing—they remain able to 
choose and to perform either good or evil. More¬ 
over, Latter-day Saints accept the concept of the 
“fortunate Fall” (mea culpa). The Fall was a neces¬ 
sary step in the progress of humanity: “Adam fell 
that men might be; and men are, that they might 
have joy” (2 Ne. 2:25). 

A positive view of the physical universe and of 
man also allows Latter-day Saints to anticipate a 
physical afterlife, the celestial kingdom, a com¬ 
munity of physically resurrected beings trans¬ 
formed and perfected. Unlike many ancient 
church fathers, they do not long to escape the 
realm of the Hesh, but rather to sanctify it. Hence, 
in the LDS view, even the physical relationships of 
FAMILY and MARRIAGE can continue in the eterni¬ 
ties in a sanctified state. Thus there is little asceti¬ 
cism and no celibacy in LDS theology, which 
sees in both of these tendencies a denial of the 
goodness of God’s physical creation (Gen. 1:31); 
and LDS theology avoids the traditional disparage¬ 
ment of the human body and the contempt for 
human sexuality that are largely due to the neo¬ 
platonism of late antiquity. 

While common ground for Latter-day Saints 
and other Christians is an acceptance of the Bible 
and its teachings, issues of interpretation aside, 
Mormonism agrees with “high church” orthodoxy 
against conservative Protestantism on the doctrine 
of the sufficiency of scripture. Though they accept 
the Bible, Latter-day Saints, like Roman Catholics 
and the Eastern Orthodox, for example, do not 
believe that the biblical text alone is sufficient for 
salvation. Biblical teaching, while true and ac¬ 
cepted, has been imperfectly preserved and can be 
fully reconstituted only through supplemental 
revelation. This is not because New Testament 
Christianity was defective, but because New Testa¬ 
ment Christianity is only partially preserved in the 
modern Bible. Those doctrines that were not pre¬ 
served must he restored; consequently, Mormons 
deny both biblical inerrancy and sufficiency. Since 
the apostles and prophets of earliest Christianity 
received direct revelation from God (see, e.g., 
Acts 10:9-16, 28), Latter-day Saints believe that 


any church claiming the fulness of the gospel must 
also enjoy this gift. 

This crucial principle of continuing revelation 
is illustrated in the experience of the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith, whose visions and revelations form 
the foundation of LDS doctrine. As the magiste- 
rium of the church is fundamental for Roman Cath¬ 
olics, and the scriptures are the fontes for Protes¬ 
tants, for Latter-day Saints the highest authority in 
religious matters is continuing revelation from God 
given through the living apostles and prophets of 
his Church, beginning with Joseph Smith and con¬ 
tinuing to the present leadership. 

Latter-day Saints insist that both the canon of 
SCRIPTURE and the structure of theology are al¬ 
ways open-ended, and can always be added upon 
by God through revelation to his PROPHETS (A of F 
9). Through this means they have received clarifi¬ 
cation of biblical doctrines that are disputed in 
other denominations, for example, Christ’s minis¬ 
try to the dead in 1 Peter 3:18 and 4:6 (see D&C 
128; 137; 138). Also through modern revelation 
Latter-day Saints have received some distinctive 
doctrines that are not explicitly found in the Bible. 
In these cases modern revelation has not rehabili¬ 
tated a doctrine that is unclear, but has restored a 
doctrine that was entirely lost. 

Latter-day Saints share with most Christians 
the conviction that salvation comes only through 
the ATONEMENT of Jesus Christ, which is repre¬ 
sentative, exemplary, and substitutionary in na¬ 
ture. Christ is the mediator of humanity to the 
Father instead of fallen Adam; he sets an example 
for humans to emulate; and he takes mankind’s 
place in suffering for sins. 

Latter-day Saints are monophysite in their 
christology ; that is, they believe Christ has only 
one nature, which is simultaneously both human 
and divine. This is possible because the human and 
the divine are not mutually exclusive categories in 
LDS thought, as in the duophysite christology of 
much orthodoxy. As Lorenzo SNOW said, “As man 
now is, God once was: As God now is, man may 
be” (Snow, p. 46). Most Christians would agree 
with the first half of this couplet as applied to the 
person of Christ, but Latter-day Saints apply it also 
to the Father. The second half of the couplet is 
more orthodox in the denominational sense than 
either Protestants or Catholics, for Latter-day 
Saints share the ancient biblical doctrine of 
deification ( apotheosis ) with Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy. Several of early Christianity’s theologians 
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said essentially the same thing as Lorenzo Snow. 
Irenaeus said, “If the word became a man, it was so 
men may become gods” (Against Heresies, 4. 
Pref), and Athanasius maintained that “[Christ] 
became man that we might be made divine” (On 
the Incarnation, 54). Yet Latter-day Saints com¬ 
bine both halves of the couplet to reach what they 
feel is the only possible conclusion—human and 
divine are not mutually exclusive categories. Mor¬ 
mons insist that the two categories are one: Hu¬ 
mans are of the lineage of the gods. Latter-day 
Saints would agree entirely with C. S. Lewis in 
Mere Christianity: 

He said (in the Bible) that we were “gods” and He is 
going to make good His words. If we let Him—for 
we can prevent Him, if we choose—He will make 
the feeblest and fdthiest of us into a god or goddess, 
dazzling, radiant, immortal creature, pulsating all 
through with such energy and joy and wisdom and 
love as we cannot now imagine [p. 175], 
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STEPHEN E. ROBINSON 

HARMONIZATION OF PARADOX 
Because Latter-day Saints reject the influences of 
Neoplatonism on original Christian theology, they 
are not on the horns of the dilemmas posed by 
some of the paradoxes in traditional Christian the¬ 
ology. This is not to say, however, that LDS ethical 
life and religious thought are free of paradox. LDS 
perspective tends to harmonize many paradoxes 
through its views that opposition is necessary in all 
things and that God and mankind are in the same 
order of reality but at different stages of knowledge 
and progression. 

As used in ordinary discourse, “paradox” usu¬ 
ally refers to a statement that on its face is unbe¬ 
lievable because it is apparently self-contradictory 


or is contrary to well-established facts, common 
sense, or generally received belief. While many 
paradoxes are no doubt false, not all necessarily 
are. Indeed, in the history of human thought, 
many brash paradoxes have overthrown a generally 
received but false belief, eventually to become 
widely accepted themselves —“some time a para¬ 
dox, but now time gives it proof’ (Hamlet 3.1.115). 

Classical Christian theology is in many ways 
paradoxical. This is often the result of the unstable 
theological blending that occurred in the early cen¬ 
turies of Christianity when (a) insights that came 
from personal Judeo-Christian revelation were (b) 
interpretatively recast within an impersonal Neo¬ 
platonic view of reality. To mention a few: 

1. (a) The loving God who is profoundly touched 
by the feelings of our infirmities is (b) without 
passions or outside influences. 

2. (a) The God who acts in human history and re¬ 
sponds to personal prayers is (b) timeless and 
unchangeable. 

3. (b) The God without body or parts became (a) 
embodied in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

4. The God who is (b) absolutely unlimited and 
good, and who created all things out of nothing 
(a) created a world abounding with evils. 

5. (a) The Godhead consists of three perfect and 
separate persons who (b) collectively constitute 
one metaphysical substance. 

Latter-day Saint doctrine, while affirming (a) 
the Judeo-Christian dimensions of the foregoing 
propositions regarding God, rejects (b) the Neo¬ 
platonic framework and metaphysic within which 
Judeo-Christian revelation has historically been 
interpreted. Accordingly, LDS understanding of 
Christian doctrine does not manifest those para¬ 
doxes that are generated by the union of these two 
incompatible sets of beliefs. 

Latter-day Saint thought builds bridges be¬ 
tween entities and quantities that are normally 
thought to be incongruous (see metaphysics). 
Reality is not seen as a dichotomy but as a graded 
continuum: Thus, SPIRIT is understood to be a 
form of MATTER, but a highly refined form; and 
TIME is part of eternity. A corporeal God is omni¬ 
present through the light that emanates from him 
and that is in and through all things (D&C 88: 
12-13). 

In ethical discourse, the axiomatic and eternal 
principle of AGENCY demands that there be “an 
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opposition in all things” (2 Ne. 2:11) to ensure that 
meaningful choices can be made—not only be¬ 
tween good and evil but also from among an array 
of righteous alternatives ( see ETHICS; EVIL; 
suffering in the world; theodicy). Weakness 
exists that it may bring strength (Ether 12:27). 
Thus, Latter-day Saint moral life ranges between 
options that are often paradoxical: the imperatives 
of improving oneself or serving other people; 
spending time at home or rendering Church ser¬ 
vice; favoring individuality or institutionality; ob¬ 
taining wealth or giving to the poor; finding one’s 
life by losing it in service to others (Matt. 10:39). 

Such tensions, however, do not impede LDS 
action, nor are they transcended through mysti¬ 
cism, irony, or resignation (whether optimistically 
or pessimistically). They are embraced in a series 
of interrelated gospel principles that guide LDS 
life, including 

• personal revelation (by the Holy Ghost each in¬ 
dividual can tell what leads to Christ [Moro. 
7:12-13; 10:5-6]) 

• the mandate to act (knowledge of what is right 
comes by doing it [John 7:17]) 

• the making of voluntary covenants (people obli¬ 
gate themselves by what they agree to do) 

• an extended concept of self (helping others is 
tantamount to helping oneself) 

• the atonement of Jesus Christ (his judgment will 
encompass both divine grace and human works, 
retributive justice and compassionate mercy) 

• the eternal relativity of kingdoms and progres¬ 
sion (with all their differences, all people are on 
the same pathway to perfection). 

For Latter-day Saints, the paradoxes of knowl¬ 
edge are generally resolved under the concept of 
“continuing revelation” (see EPISTEMOLOGY; 
REVELATION). While Latter-day Saints are in¬ 
clined to hold that each truth is self-consistent and 
coherent with all other truth, they also acknowl¬ 
edge the imperfection of human understanding. 
Mortal attempts to comprehend or express divine 
truths are inherently liable to error for at least two 
reasons: (1) the linguistic-conceptual frameworks 
within which such facts are expressed and inter¬ 
preted are culturally conditioned and manifestly 
inadequate; and (2) mankind’s awareness of the 
facts is fragmentary and incomplete, “for as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 


thoughts” (Isa. 55:8-9), and in mortality “man doth 
not comprehend all the things which the Lord can 
comprehend” (Mosiah 4:9). But by revelation, 
human knowledge may increase: “No man know- 
eth of [God’s] ways save it be revealed unto him” 
(Jacob 4:8). “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, . . . neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis¬ 
cerned” (1 Cor. 2:14). 

Thus where definitively clear revelation ap¬ 
pears to contradict generally received opinion, 
common sense, or well-established facts, Latter- 
day Saints give priority to revelation and trust that 
time will give proof to what now seems paradoxical 
or that within God’s more complete comprehen¬ 
sion of things there may be mediating principles by 
which two apparently conflicting partial truths may 
be reconciled. This trust and hope for further reve¬ 
lation quiet such unsearchable paradoxes as how 
God’s complete knowledge can be reconciled with 
mankind’s agency, how scriptural and scientific 
accounts of creation can be harmonized, or how, in 
general, study and faith, reason and revela¬ 
tion, symbolic vision and practical literal-minded¬ 
ness can all be accommodated concurrently. LDS 
doctrine is resistant to extremes: Its authoritative¬ 
ness has not been transformed into abstractions or 
absolutes; nor have its revelations wandered into 
mysticism or vagueness. In such ways, the doc¬ 
trines of the eternal gospel maintain their own set 
of tensions in a mortal world. 
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TREATISES ON DOCTRINE 
Doctrinal works—that is, periodicals, tracts, and 
books—have been numerous in the LDS tradition, 
reflecting the lay character of the ministry, the 
large corpus of scripture, and continuing concern 
with right belief as well as right conduct. 

Official letters, including doctrinal exposi¬ 
tions, of the First Presidency are published in Mes¬ 
sages of the First Presidency, ed. James R. Clark, 6 
vols. (Salt Lake City, 1965-1975). Influential tracts 
and pamphlets have been compiled in Handbook 
of the Restoration and in Scrapbook of Mormon 
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Literature, comp. Ben E. Rich, 2 vols. (Chicago, 
n.d.). 

In addition to volumes on Joseph Smith’s 
teachings (TPJS, WJS), there are doctrinal state¬ 
ments in Journal of Discourses (1980). Compila¬ 
tions of discourses of the Presidents of the Church, 
all published in Salt Lake City, include Brigham 
Young, Discourses of Brigham Young, ed. John A. 
Widtsoe (1954); John Taylor, The Gospel Kingdom, 
ed. G. Homer Durham (1987); Discourses ofWil- 
ford Woodruff, ed. G. Homer Durham (1946); 
Teachings of Lorenzo Snow, comp. Clyde J. Wil¬ 
liams (1984); Joseph F. Smith, Gospel Doctrine 
(1939); Heber J. Grant, Gospel Standards (1941); 
George Albert Smith, Sharing the Gospel with 
Others (1948); David O. McKay, Gospel Ideals 
(1953); Joseph Fielding Smith, Doctrines of Salva¬ 
tion, comp. Bruce R. McConkie, 3 vols. (1954- 
1956); Harold B. Lee, Stand Ye in Holy Places and 
Ye Are the Light of the World (1974); Teachings of 
Spencer W. Kimball, ed. Edward L. Kimball 
(1982); and Teachings of Ezra Taft Benson (1988). 

Following is a list of books that have made 
significant contributions to the understanding of 
doctrine (unless otherwise noted, these works 
were published in Salt Lake City): Parley P. Pratt, 
A Voice of Warning (New York, 1837) and Key to 
Theology (1856); Orson Pratt, An Interesting Ac¬ 
count of Several Remarkable Visions and of the 
Late Discovery of Ancient American Records (Ed¬ 
inburgh, 1840); Orson Spencer, Spencer’s Letters 
(Liverpool and London, 1852); John Taylor, Media¬ 
tion and Atonement (1882) and The Government of 
God (1884); Franklin D. Richards and James Lit¬ 
tle, A Compendium of the Doctrines of the Gospel 
(1882); B. H. Roberts, The Gospel (Liverpool, 
1888), Mormon Doctrine of Deity and Jesus Christ: 
The Revelation of God (1903) and The Seventy’s 
Course in Theology, 5 vols. (1907-1912); James E. 
Talmage, Articles of Faith (1899) and Jesus the 
Christ (1915); Orson F. Whitney, Gospel Themes 
(1914) and Saturday Night Thoughts (1921); Joseph 
F. Smith, Gospel Doctrine (1919); Brigham Young, 
Discourses of Brigham Young, ed. John A. 
Widtsoe (1926); John A. Widtsoe, Priesthood and 
Church Government (1939), A Rational Theology 
(1945), and Evidences and Reconciliations, 3 vols. 
in 1 (1960); Joseph Smith, Teachings of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, comp, by Joseph Fielding Smith 
(1938); Orson Pratt, Orson Pratt’s Works, ed. Par¬ 
ker P. Robison (1945), and Masterful Discourses of 
Orson Pratt, ed. N. B. Lundwall (1946); Milton R. 


Hunter, The Gospel Through the Ages (1945); 
Daniel PI. Ludlow, ed., Latter-day Prophets 
Speak (1948); J. Reuben Clark, Jr., On the Way to 
Immortality and Eternal Life (1949); Writings of 
Parley P. Pratt, ed. Parker P. Robison (1952); 
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Joseph Smith, comp, by Joseph Fielding Smith 
(1938); Orson Pratt, Orson Pratt’s Works, ed. Par¬ 
ker P. Robison (1945), and Masterful Discourses of 
Orson Pratt, ed. N. B. Lundwall (1946); Milton R. 
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Parley P. Pratt, ed. Parker P. Robison (1952); 
Bruce R. McConkie, Mormon Doctrine (1958, rev. 
1966); Spencer W. Kimball, The Miracle of For¬ 
giveness (1969); and George Q. Cannon, Gospel 
Truth, ed. Jerreld Newquist, 2 vols. (1972, 1974). 

Shorter treatises include Oliver Cowdery, 
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the Twelve, “A Proclamation to the World” (1845); 
Lorenzo Snow, “Law of Tithing” (1899); James E. 
Talmage, “The Honor and Dignity of the Priest¬ 
hood” (1914); J. Reuben Clark, Jr., “The Charted 
Course of the Church in Education” (1938) and 
“When Are the Writings or Sermons of Church 
Leaders Entitled to the Claim of Scripture?” 
(1954); Harold B. Lee, “Priesthood . . . Core of All 
Activity” (1961) and “Priesthood Correlation” 
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Sections 131-132 

Sections 137-138 

Official Declaration—2 

The first article is an introduction to the Latter-day 
Saint scripture known as the Doctrine and Covenants, 
its meaning, significance, and use in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. The second article summa¬ 
rizes the main contents of this collection of revelations 
and official statements of the Church. A series of in¬ 
dividual articles follows on selected sections of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, summarizing their contents 
and importance. For Official Declaration — 1, see 
manifesto. Commentaries on, editions of, and literary 
features of the Doctrine and Covenants are also dis¬ 
cussed in the separate articles .] 

OVERVIEW 

The Doctrine and Covenants is a compilation of 
revelations, most of which were received by the 
Prophet Joseph smith for the establishment and 
governance of the kingdom OF GOD in the latter 
days. It is a STANDARD WORK of the Church and 
functions as its open, ever-expanding, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal constitution. Its main focus is to build up the 
Church of Jesus Christ and to bring people into 
harmony with Christ’s kingdom. It is viewed as the 
capstone of the Church; its companion volume, the 
Book of Mormon, is seen as the keystone (Benson, 
pp. 83-85). The Book of Mormon was written to 
convince all individuals that Jesus is the Christ ( see 
book of mormon: overview); the Doctrine and 
Covenants was given to organize and orient them 
according to God’s mind and kingdom. 

Of the 138 sections and 2 declarations pres¬ 
ently in this collection, 133 were received princi¬ 
pally through Joseph smith, the first prophet and 
President of the Church. The seven remaining sec¬ 
tions were received or written by or under the di¬ 
rection of Oliver cowdery (sections 102 and 134), 
John taylor (section 135), Brigham young (sec¬ 
tion 136), Joseph F. SMITH (section 138), Wilford 
woodruff (Official Declaration—1), and Spencer 
W. kimball (Official Declaration—2). 

While most passages in the Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants have a specific historical setting, virtually 
every verse is one of wisdom, general instruction, 
religious principle, or doctrine. Most of the revela¬ 
tions were received in answer to specific prayerful 
requests. Although many were given for the bene¬ 
fit of particular individuals, by and large their guid¬ 
ance has universal application, making these reve¬ 
lations as relevant today as when first received. 


They were given to the servants of the Lord “in 
their weakness, after the manner of their language, 
that they might come to understanding” (1:24). 
They are recognized by Latter-day Saints as “the 
will of the Lord, . . . the mind of the Lord, . . . the 
word of the Lord, . . . the voice of the Lord, and 
the power of God unto salvation” (68:4). 

The revelations in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants were received by various methods. Some 
were received by inspiration, the mind being 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit (e.g., sections 20- 
22); others came from an angel (sections 2, 13, 27, 
110); in visions, or sight-knowledge, usually 
through the spiritual eyes of the prophet (sections 
76, 137-138); by the still small voice, a voice that 
comes into the mind (section 85); or by an audible 
voice (section 130:12-13). At times, other people 
were present and shared the spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions (see visions of Joseph smith). 

The sections are of many types, containing 
various kinds of materials and historical docu- 


thjeolo.ox. 
leothiie FIEST 

Ox THE DOCTRINE OP THE CHURCH OP THE 

Latter Day Saints. 

Of Faith. 

SECTION I. 

1 Faith being the first principle in revealed roligion, 
and the foundation of all rightoousness, necessarily 
claims the first place in a course of lectures which arc 
designed to unfold to the understanding the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ. 

2 In presenting the snbjoctof luith, wc shall observe 
the following order: 

3 First, Faith itself—what it is: 

4 Secondly, The object on which it rests; and 

5 Thirdly, The effects which flow from it. 

0 Agreeably to this order we have first to show what 
faith is. 

7 The author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in the 
eloYcnth chapter of that epistle, and first verse, gives 
the following definition of the word faith: 

6 Now faith is the substance [assurance] of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 

9 From this we learn, that faith is the assurance 
which men have of the existence of things which thej- 
havo not seen; and the principle of action in all intelli- 
gont beings. 

10 If men wero duly to consider themselves, and 
turn lhoir thoughts and reflections to the operations of 

• A'i 


After a short preface, this was the first page in the 1835 
edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. It is the first of 
seventy pages of lectures on the doctrine of the Church, 
the origin of the word “doctrine” in the title of this book 
of scripture. 
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ments. For example, section 102 contains the min¬ 
utes of a high council meeting; section 113 answers 
questions on the writings of Isaiah; sections 121-23 
are part of a letter written by Joseph Smith in rela¬ 
tion to persecution; sections 127—28 are epistles on 
baptisms for the dead; section 134 is an article on 
government and laws; and section 135 reports the 
martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. Section 7 
is a translation of a record written and hidden up 
by the Apostle John; sections 65 and 109 are pray¬ 
ers; other sections are items of instruction (sections 
130-31) and prophecies (sections 87 and 121). Sec¬ 
tion 1 is the Lord’s Preface to the other revela¬ 
tions. Section 133 is known as the Appendix; it was 
given two days after the Preface and contains es¬ 
chatological information. Both sections 1 and 133 
were provided in preparation for the publication of 
the revelations. 

The first compilation of the revelations given 
to Joseph Smith was printed in 1833 and was 
known as A Book of Commandments, for the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Church of Christ (see book oe 
commandments). It contained sixty-five chap¬ 
ters. This collection was submitted to a priesthood 
conference of the Church on November 1, 1831, 
for approval prior to publication. Because of the 
unpolished language of the revelations, one mem¬ 
ber doubted their authenticity. A revelation, sec¬ 
tion 67 in modern editions, challenged any person 
to write a revelation; when the doubter confessed 
that he was unable to do so, the compilation was 
approved by those assembled. Because the print¬ 
ing office of the Church in Independence, Mis¬ 
souri, was destroyed hy a mob in July 1833 while 
the book was in production, only a few copies of 
this first compilation have survived. 

Over the years after the first printing, other 
revelations were received and some earlier materi¬ 
als were deleted. An 1835 edition, published in 
Kirtland, Ohio, was entitled Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants oj the Church of the Latter Day Saints and 
contained 103 sections. In subsequent editions, 
more sections were added (see doctrine and 
covenants editions). The most recent additions 
were sections 137 (1836) and 138 (1918) on salva¬ 
tion of the dead, and the Official Declaration—2 
announcing the priesthood available to every 
worthy male member of the Church (1978). An ar¬ 
ticle on marriage written by Oliver Cowdery in 
1835 was deleted from the 1876 edition. Beginning 
with the 1921 edition, a set of lessons called the 
lectures on FAITH have not been included. 


imki sixoivn. 

VOVliNANTS AND COM U tMl ’l i:\T- 

OF 'Villi I.ORI), 

to liln NcrvantN of tlio church of I lie 

LATTER OJi SAINTS. 

SECTION I. 

1 Hearken, O yc people of my church, sailli the voice of him 
who dwells on high, nnd whose eyes are upon all men; yea, ve¬ 
rily 1 »ay, hearken ye people from afar, and ye that ore upon 
the islands of the non, listen together; for verily the voice of 
the Lord is unto all men, and there is none to escape, and 
there is no eye that shall not see, neither car that shall not 
hear, neither heart that shall not be penetrated; and the rebel¬ 
lious shall be pierced with much sorrow, for their iniquities 
shall be spoken upon the house-tops, and their secret acts shall 
be revealed; and the voice of warning shall he unto all people, 
by the mouths of my disciples, whom 1 have chosen in these 
lust days, and they shall go forth and none shall stay them, for 
I the Lord have commanded them. 

2 Behold, this is mine authority, ami the authority of my 
servants, and my pretii.ee unto the” hook of my commandments, 
which 1 nave given them to publish unto you O inhabitants of 
the earth: wherefore fear and tremble, O yc people, for what I 
the Lord have decreed, in them, shall be fulfilled. And verily, 

I say unto you, that they who go forth, bearing these tidings 
unto the inhabitants of the earth, to them is power given to 
seal both on earth nnd in heaven, the unbelieving nnd rebel¬ 
lious; yea, verily, to seal them up unto the day when the wrath 
of God shall be poured out upon the wicked without measure; 
unto the day when the I .ord shall come to recompense unto 
every man according to his work, nnd measure to every nmn 
according to the measure which he has measured to hm fellow 
man. 

3 Wherefore the voice of the Lord is unlo the ends of the 
earth, that all that will hear may hear; prepare.ye, prepare ye 

' 

The beginning of the second part of the 1835 edition of 
the Doctrine and Covenants, containing the “Covenants 
and Commandments of the Lord to his servants.” 


One hundred of the revelations were received 
before 1834, during the early, formative years of 
the Church. Many of them were addressed to spe¬ 
cific individuals who sought wisdom from the 
Prophet. Gospel doctrines were often not revealed 
in their fulness at first, but were received progres¬ 
sively from time to time. As the Church grew and 
relocated, questions regarding Church administra¬ 
tion, duties of officers, guidance for the members 
of the Church, and events of the future became the 
subjects of further revelations. 

Not all the revelations received hy Joseph 
Smith are included in the Doctrine and Covenants 
(see unpublished revelations). Some are con¬ 
tained in the History of the Church, giving counsel 
and instruction to individuals (IIC 1:229), concern¬ 
ing the Saints being driven to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains (HC 5:85), and a prophecy about Stephen A. 
Douglas (HC 5:393-94). 

Deciding which revelations to include in the 
Doctrine and Covenants is a prerogative of the 
first presidency and the quorum of the 
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twelve apostles. The selection is then affirmed 
by the COMMON CONSENT of Church members. 

The Doctrine and Covenants is directed to the 
people of this generation. To the Latter-day Saints 
it is the voice of the Lord Jesus Christ confirming 
and revealing the way of salvation and instruction 
for the government of his Church. It warns indi¬ 
viduals and nations of impending destruction if 
they do not repent. It witnesses to the reality of life 
beyond the grave. 

Prominent among its teachings are the spe¬ 
cific principles, covenants, and ordinances that 
lead to eternal life. It prescribes priesthood ordi¬ 
nances from baptism to marriage sealed for eter¬ 
nity. Salvation of the dead also is made known by 
revelations concerning baptism for the dead and 
visions of preaching to the spirits who are awaiting 
resurrection. 

Its emphasis upon the spiritual nature of tem¬ 
poral matters heightens one’s appreciation of and 
respect for this life. For example, its code of 
health, known as the word of wisdom, promises 
both spiritual and physical health to those who 
obey it (section 89). 

The Doctrine and Covenants contains numer¬ 
ous teachings and pithy sayings that powerfully in¬ 
fluence the daily lives and feelings of Latter-day 
Saints, which set the tone of Church service and 
instill vitality into the work. Among its frequently 
quoted lines are the following maxims and words of 
counsel and divine assurance: “If ye are prepared 
ye shall not fear” (D&C 38:30); “Seek not for riches 
hut for wisdom” (11:7); “He who doeth the works 
of righteousness shall receive his reward, even 
peace in this world, and eternal life in the world to 
come” (59:23); “Seek ye out of the best books 
words of wisdom; seek learning, even by study and 
also by faith” (88:118); “Without faith you can do 
nothing” (8:10); “Of you it is required to forgive all 
men” (64:10); “Men should be anxiously engaged 
in a good cause, and do many things of their own 
free will” (58:27); “All these things shall give thee 
experience, and shall be for thy good” (122:7); “For 
I will raise up unto myself a pure people, that will 
serve me in righteousness” (100:16); “Be not weary 
in well-doing” (64:32); “Search diligently, pray 
always, and be believing, and all things shall work 
together for your good” (90:24); and “Now what do 
we hear in the gospel which we have received? A 
voice of gladness! A voice of mercy from heaven; 
and a voice of truth out of the earth; glad tidings for 
the dead; a voice of gladness for the living and the 
dead; glad tidings of great joy” (128:19). 
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ROY W. DOXEY 

CONTENTS 

The revelations compiled in the Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants contain directions and doctrine needed to 
inspire, organize, and administer the affairs of the 
Church. They were not received or written as a 
textbook, treatise, or organized curriculum of les¬ 
son plans, but were received intermittently when 
the Prophet Joseph SMITH and others sought di¬ 
vine guidance in various circumstances. 

Despite the fact that many of these revelations 
are personally directed to certain individuals or 
groups in nineteenth-century times and places, 
they contain principles that have eternal applica¬ 
tion and thus current value. The revelations in¬ 
clude warnings of divine judgments upon the 
wicked; teachings about the progression of human 
souls toward exaltation and eternal life through the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; information about scripture, 
including the coming forth of the Book of Mormon 
and the translation of the Bible by Joseph Smith; 
instructions about the priesthood, its restoration, 
functions, offices, and ordinances; commandments 
and instructions to people of the Church regarding 
personal behavior, education, lands and property, 
buildings, and caring for the poor; and callings and 
counsel to preach and live the gospel. 

Section 1 is the Preface, given at a conference 
of the Church on November 1, 1831. It came in 
response to Joseph Smith’s request for authority 
from the Lord to publish some of the revelations 
that he had previously received. In it, the Lord 
authorized the request and issued the following 
challenge and declaration to all who would read it: 
“Search these commandments, for they are true 
and faithful, and the prophecies and promises 
which are in them shall all be fulfilled” (D&C 
1:37). 

Sections 2-19 are revelations received prior 
to the organization of the Church in 1830. In them, 
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CHAPTER I. 

■ 's 

• I „1 Prefate or instruction unlo the Book of Com¬ 
mandments, which were given of the Lord unto 
his church, through hiptfbkom he appointed to 
this u-ork , In/ the voice, of Iris, saints through the 
proper of faith: This church being organised 
according to the will of him, who rules all things , 
on the sixth day of jlprit, in the year of our 
Lon! , t>.ie thousand eight hundred and thirty: 
KAUIvEN, O ye people oi' my church, sniih 
the voice of Him who dwells on high, and 
whose eves ore upon all men; yea, verily Isay, 
hearken ye people from afar, mul .ye that are upon , 
the islands of the sea, listen together; for verily the 
voice of the Lord is unto ail men, and there is none 

The first page of the Book of Commandments (1833), 
predecessor to the Doctrine and Covenants. “A Preface 
or instruction” to the commandments “given of the Lord 
unto his church.” Courtesy Rare Books and Manu¬ 
scripts, Brigham Young University. 


the Lord instructed Joseph Smith and his compan¬ 
ions on many subjects, especially the translation, 
publication, and value of the Book of Mormon, and 
the need to trust completely in the Lord and to 
safeguard sacred things (sections 3, 5, 10, 17, 20). 
Joseph smith, Sr.; Hyrum SMITH; Joseph Knight, 
Sr.; John, Peter, and David whitmer; Oliver 
cowdery; and Martin Harris were taught how 
they might be a part of the work that was about to 
come forth and were instructed about its sacred¬ 
ness (sections 4, 6, 8-9, 11-12, 14-19). They were 
also counseled to become worthy to receive the 
Lord’s Spirit so that they might recognize God’s 
revelations and carry out his will (sections 6, 
8-9, 11). 

Also during this time, the authority to act 
in the name of the Lord was restored (see 
priesthood), and the purpose and scope of that 
authority were explained (sections 13, 18, 20; cf. 
27). The Lord gave counsel concerning the value of 
individual souls and encouraged his servants to 
labor for one another’s salvation by teaching the 
restored gospel and bringing people to repentance 
(section 18). The value of and need for the 
atonement of Jesus Christ were revealed, and 
people were directed to come to him for forgive¬ 
ness and spiritual strength (section 19). 

Sections 20-40 gave instructions in 1830 to 
the newly organized Church in New York. The 
basic doctrines of the Church as contained in the 


Bible and the Book of Mormon and the criteria for 
establishing covenants with the Lord were sum¬ 
marized, and the responsibilities of members and 
priesthood holders in the Church were established 
(section 20). 

The Lord gave a revelation concerning the 
relationship of the Prophet to the Lord and of 
Church members to the word of the Lord through 
his Prophet (section 21). This is a major topic in the 
Doctrine and Covenants and provides the basis for 
understanding the process of continuing revelation 
through the PRESIDENT OF the CHURCH (section 

28; cf. 43, 68, 81, 90, 124). 

Further revelations were received for the 
benefit of various individuals and for the Church in 
general, in which many doctrinal insights were 
provided on such subjects as baptism (section 22); 
following counsel (sections 23-24, 31); music, and 
counsel to the Prophet’s wife, Emma smith (sec¬ 
tion 25); COMMON CONSENT (section 26); the 
sacrament (section 27); the holy spirit (sections 
29-30, 34, cf. 46, 50, 75, 79); preaching to the 
American Indians, or Lamanites (section 30, 32); 
proclaiming the gospel to all the world in the last 
days (sections 29, 33, 35, 38; cf. 43, 45, 86-87, 90, 
101, 116, 133); and Joseph Smith’s work on trans¬ 
lating the Bible and other records (sections 35, 37; 
cf. 41-42, 45, 73-74, 76-77, 86, 91, 93-94, 
124:89). It was through this translation activity that 
many of the doctrines of the Church were revealed 
to Joseph Smith (see Matthews). 

The Lord directed members of the Church to 
gather to Ohio, where he promised that he would 
give them his law, establish Zion, and endow them 
with power from on high (sections 37-38, 42). The 
making and keeping of covenants are identified as 
the basis for individuals becoming God’s people or 
his disciples (sections 39-41). 

Sections 41-123 were given during the Ohio 
and Missouri periods of the Church (1831-1839) 
and contain various instructions concerning the af¬ 
fairs of the Church. During these years many doc¬ 
trines and principles of the gospel were revealed 
that helped to build a vital doctrinal framework for 
the Church. The first revelation recorded by Jo¬ 
seph Smith in Ohio called Edward Partridge to 
serve as the first BISHOP of the Church (section 41). 
As promised, the Saints were given the Lord’s laws 
by which members of the Church are governed, 
including the law of teaching (sections 42, 68, 88, 
93, 100); moral laws (sections 42, 58-59); the law of 
CONSECRATION (sections 42, 51, 54, 70, 78, 82-83, 
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104); the law of labor (sections 42, 60, 68, 75; see 
work); instructions concerning administration to 
the sick (sections 42, 46, 63); laws of remuneration 
for goods and services (sections 42, 43, 70, 106); 
and laws pertaining to transgressors (sections 42, 
58, 102, 107). Joseph Smith also received instruc¬ 
tion concerning the importance of marriage and 
the family (section 49; cf. 131-32), and the Lord 
revealed information by which counterfeit and evil 
practices might be detected and avoided (sections 
43, 46, 50, 52; cf. 129). 

A major theme of the Doctrine and Covenants 
is the establishment and building of zion, both as a 
place (see new Jerusalem) and as a condition of 
the people (the pure in heart; D&C 97:21). Joseph 
Smith was instructed to go to Missouri, where the 
site for the city of Zion would be made known (sec¬ 
tion 52). While there, he received guidance from 
the Lord concerning the establishment of Zion and 
its people (sections 57-59). The Saints began to 
gather in Missouri to fulfill the Lord’s require¬ 
ments, and additional revelations were received 
pertaining to their various responsibilities (sections 
63-64). They were taught the necessity of building 
and having a temple, or house of the Lord, in 
connection with becoming a people of Zion (sec¬ 
tions 57, 84, 88, 97, 101, 109-110; cf. 124). Since 
some members did not reach levels of consecrated 
faith and obedience reflective of a Zion society, 
they failed to establish Zion at that time. They 
were expelled from Missouri, and the building of 
Zion in that place was temporarily suspended (sec¬ 
tions 101, 103, 105). 

During this same time and later, other in¬ 
sightful revelations were provided concerning 
health rules (sections 49, 89); the life, light, spirit, 
and power of Christ (sections 50, 84, 88, 93); mis¬ 
sionary work (sections 75, 79-80, 84, 99); the 
SABBATH (section 59); obedience and sacrifice (sec¬ 
tions 58-59, 82, 97, 117-18); obtaining and ex¬ 
tending forgiveness (sections 58, 64, 82, 98); the 
plan OF salvation for all humankind (sections 
76, 93; cf. 131, 137-38); priesthood functions and 
quorums (sections 81, 84, 90, 107, 112, 121; cf. 
124; and Official Declaration—2 of 1978); impend¬ 
ing wars (section 87); biblical texts (sections 74, 77, 
113); and tithing (sections 119-20). 

Sections 124-135 were recorded in Nauvoo 
during the last years of Joseph Smith’s life (1839- 
1844). They include directions to the Church re¬ 
garding the NAUVOO temple, the first full-ordi¬ 
nance temple (section 124); ordinances and 


SALVATION FOR THE DEAD (sections 124, 127- 
128); the nature of the godhead and exalted be¬ 
ings (sections 130, 132); eternal and plural 
marriage (sections 131-32; see also Official Dec¬ 
laration—1); political laws and governments (sec¬ 
tion 134); and a statement of the contributions of 
Joseph Smith and of his testimony at the time of his 
martyrdom (sections 135-36). 
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C. MAX CALDWELL 


SECTION 1 

Section I of the Doctrine and Covenants is called 
the “Preface.” It was a revelation received by Jo¬ 
seph smith between sessions of a conference in 
Hiram, Ohio, on November 1, 1831. The confer¬ 
ence had been convened to consider publishing 
sixty-three of the revelations Joseph Smith had 
received (see book of commandments). The con¬ 
ference voted unanimously to publish them as the 
word of the Lord. In accordance with the Lord’s 
declaration, this section was published as “my 
preface unto the book of my commandments” 
(D&C 1:6). It sets an urgent tone for the entire 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

Like the revelations it introduces, section 1 is 
written predominantly in the first person as the 
word of the Lord: “What I the Lord have spoken, I 
have spoken” (verse 38). It proclaims to the world 
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that through the restoration of his Church, God 
has set his hand the last time to redeem his chil¬ 
dren and prepare the earth for the Savior’s return. 

Section 1 is a bold declaration that God sees 
all things and speaks to all people, that his words 
will go to all nations through his chosen disciples, 
that every person eventually will hear the gospel in 
his or her own language so that each may under¬ 
stand, and that weak things of the world will break 
down the mighty and strong and the Church will 
be brought out of obscurity by the power of God 
(see also the revelation given two days later, D&C 
133). 

Section 1 balances judgment and relief. It is a 
voice of warning of impending judgments: “Pre¬ 
pare ye, prepare ye” (verse 12). It warns that those 
who do not repent will suffer much sorrow, for 
worldwide sin has kindled the “anger of the Lord” 
and people “have strayed from [his] ordinances 
and have broken [his] everlasting covenant” 
(verses 13-15). Those who hearken, however, are 
promised instruction, chastening, correction, 
knowledge, and blessings from God. 

The section ends with the certification of the 
Lord that all his prophecies and promises, though 
given to men in their weakness, are true and will 
be fulfilled. 

GEORGE W. PACE 

SECTIONS 20-22 

Sections 20-22 of the Doctrine and Covenants are 
fundamental, formative documents in early 
Church history. They continue to serve as a defini¬ 
tive statement of beliefs and PRIESTHOOD func¬ 
tions. Originally sections 20 and 22 were published 
together as “Articles and Covenants of the Church 
of Christ. ” They were first published in the Paines- 
ville (Ohio) Telegraph in April 1831 and later on 
the first page of the first issue of The Evening and 
the Morning Star in June 1832. The earliest known 
version of section 20 is dated June 1829. Many 
early copies were made of a draft in Oliver 
cowdery’s hand. 

Sections 20—22 were officially adopted as doc¬ 
trinal revelations by the Church at its first confer¬ 
ence on June 9, 1830, and were the first sections of 
the Doctrine and Covenants to be thus approved. 
Later, missionaries often would read manuscript 
copies of these “Articles” at public meetings and 
conferences because they had been instructed to 
include the “Church Articles” in their teachings 



Section 20 was known originally as the Articles and Cov¬ 
enants of the Church, setting forth basic beliefs and du¬ 
ties. Pictured here is an 1835 letter, or license, indicat¬ 
ing that Edward Partridge was the authorized bishop of 
the Church (cf. D&C 20:63-64, 84). It is signed by Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Oliver Cowdery, W. W. Phelps, John Whit- 
mer, and Sidney Rigdon. 


(D&C 42:13). Section 20 was Chapter II in the 
1835 edition of the Doctrine and Covenants, right 
after the revealed Preface. The present order was 
established in the 1876 edition. 

Section 20 is a composite text that divides into 
a historical prologue (verses 1-16), a statement of 
beliefs (verses 17—36), and a collection of policies 
and procedures (verses 37-84). While its princi¬ 
ples continue to guide Latter-day Saints today, its 
provisions also provide glimpses of Church life in 
its initial years. The prologue contains the earliest 
published references to the ordination of Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery as apostles (verses 2- 
3) and to Joseph Smith’s first vision: “It was 
truly manifested unto this first elder that he had 
received a remission of his sins” (verse 5). The per¬ 
sonal dimension of this account is consistent with 
Joseph’s 1832 and 1835 accounts of his First Vision. 

Section 20 also contains the Church’s earliest 
known declaration of faith. It affirms basic Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, following the sequence common to 
most Protestant confessions, beginning with the 
nature of God (verse 17), the Creation (verses 18- 
19), the Fall (verse 20), Jesus Christ, the Atone¬ 
ment, and the plan of salvation (verses 21-28). 
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Additional comments discuss the possibility of 
“falling from grace” and the nature of sanctifica¬ 
tion, which were lively issues in the 1820s. Sensi¬ 
tivity to the surrounding Christian world is shown 
in verse 35, which assures that these articles are 
“neither adding to, nor diminishing from the 
prophecy of [John’s] book, the holy scriptures, or 
the revelations of God that will come hereafter.” 

Most of section 20 gives guidelines for Church 
government. Drawing partly upon texts from the 
Book of Mormon, it explains the ordinances of 
baptism and the sacrament, and the duties of 
baptized members. Originally, priests, teachers, 
and deacons were local adult priesthood leaders, 
which explains the significant pastoral charge given 
them (verses 46—59) and their role in signing certif¬ 
icates of worthiness for members moving from one 
branch of the Church to another (verse 84). The 
AARONIC priesthood had a public ministry to 
“preach, teach, expound, exhort” (verse 46) and 
needed to be properly “licensed” (verse 64). 

Received on the day the Church was incorpo¬ 
rated, section 21 defines Joseph Smith’s leadership 
of the new Church as “a seer, a translator, a 
prophet, an apostle of Jesus Christ” (verse 1), with 
Oliver Cowdery as an elder “under his hand” 
(verse 11). Church members are counseled to keep 
records and to receive Joseph’s words “as if from 
mine own mouth” (verses 1, 5). 

Section 22, received the same month, re¬ 
quires all people, even those previously baptized, 
to be baptized into “a new and an everlasting cove¬ 
nant” (verse 1). 

Together, these three sections provide a firm 
organizational foundation for the restored Church 
of Christ. 
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GRANT UNDERWOOD 

SECTION 25 

This revelation was given in HARMONY, PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA, in July 1830, three months after the 
organization of the Church. It was first printed in 
the BOOK OF commandments in 1833 as Chapter 


XXVI. It is addressed to Emma smith, wife of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. In the earliest version, 
Emma Smith is addressed as “my daughter in 
Zion.” Joseph Smith later expanded this verse to 
add, “All those who receive my Gospel are sons 
and daughters in my kingdom.” 

The section has five main components: 

1. Emma is designated as an “elect lady” (verse 
3). Later, on March 17, 1842, when Emma Smith 
became the first president of the relief society 
and the women were organized in the order of the 
priesthood, Joseph explained that this was the of¬ 
fice of her “elect” calling. The benevolent organi¬ 
zation that she led had grown to more than 3 mil¬ 
lion women by 1990. 

2. Emma is admonished to unity with her hus¬ 
band to “be unto him for a scribe” and to “go with 
him at the time of his going” (verse 6). She ac¬ 
cepted these callings, though she was later re¬ 
quired to abandon home and security. 

3. Emma is called to “be ordained under [Jo¬ 
seph’s] hand to expound scriptures, and exhort the 
church,” as “given thee by my Spirit” (verse 7). 
She is also commanded to study and devote her 
time “to writing, and to learning much” (verse 8). 
In the course of her life, she taught, expounded, 
exhorted, presided, and served in many Church 
organizations. The mandate has remained with 
LDS women: to master the scriptures, thus the 
more powerfully to lead, teach, minister, and 
serve. 

4. Emma is charged to select sacred hymns, and 
a manifesto is given of the spiritual power of music: 
“The song of the righteous is a prayer unto me” 
(verse 12). Her hymnal was first published in 1836 
(although 1835 appears on the title page). This col¬ 
lection utilizes many classical Christian words and 
melodies but also embodies songs related to most 
of the unique events and teachings of the 
restoration (see hymns and hymnody; music). 

5. Emma is counseled against murmuring, put¬ 
ting her public ministry before her role as compan¬ 
ion of her husband, seeking “the things of this 
world” (verse 10), and pride. “Let thy soul delight 
in thy husband” (verse 14). She is to glorify her 
husband while involved in a public ministry. 
Emma fulfilled each of these callings, endured the 
loss of five children, and stood by Joseph until his 
martyrdom. 
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This inclusion of women in leading roles of the 
Church, presiding in some organizations and over 
certain sacral functions, was a marked departure 
from nineteenth-century patterns. Church lead¬ 
ers, both men and women, continue to cite pas¬ 
sages from this inspired calling of Emma to exem¬ 
plify some of the potentials of women and facilitate 
their full participation in all spiritual callings and 
blessings of the Gospel. 
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KLIS HALE VOLKENING 

SECTION 42 

This section is called the “law of Christ” and the 
“law of the Church,” and receiving it fulfilled a 
promise made on January 2, 1831, in Doctrine and 
Covenants 38:32, that the law would be given to 
the Church in Ohio. As a precondition (see D&C 
41:2-3), the elders were to unite in the prayer of 
faith. The first seventy verses of section 42 were 
given February 9, 1831, while twelve elders were, 
as the record states, “united in mighty prayer.” 
Verses 71—93 were received two weeks later in 
similar circumstances. The revelation was first 
published in The Evening and The Morning Star, 
in July and October 1832, and was included as 
chapters 44 and 47 of the book of command¬ 
ments in 1833. 

High requirements were here imposed on the 
infant Church, with a small and scattered member¬ 
ship and little instruction and experience. They 
can be divided into six main segments: 

1. A missionary commission to travel to the West 
(verses 1-17). Its members were to go two by two, 
under proper ordination and authority, to teach 
the principles of the gospel from the Bible and 
Book of Mormon and to teach only “by the Spirit. ” 

2. A reaffirmation of the ten commandments 
(verses 18—29). The ancient decalogue of Moses 
stressed the laws of behavior. The New Testament, 
especially the sermon ON the mount, and a simi¬ 
lar sermon in 3 Nephi emphasize both the act and 
the inner condition, letter and spirit. Section 42 
also affirms the more inclusive expectations and 
aspirations of the new and everlasting cove¬ 
nant. Additions include “Thou shalt not lie . . . 
[nor] speak evil of thy neighbor, nor do him any 


harm” and “Thou shalt love thy wife with all thy 
heart, and shalt cleave unto her and none else.” 
Violators, it is said, “shall not have the Spirit” and 
shall fear. 

3. A statement on the laws of stewardship and 
consecration (verses 30-39). Properties were to 
be consecrated by a covenant “which cannot be 
broken,” for support of the poor, each person act¬ 
ing as a steward over his own property, and a high 
council and bishop as stewards over the Church 
storehouse. The storehouse, replenished by “resi¬ 
dues,” would administer to the poor and needy. 
“Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these, ye do 
it unto me.” Through these principles, the Church 
was to procure land, build houses of worship, and 
eventually establish the new Jerusalem. 

4. Warnings against pride of heart, ostentation, 
idleness, and uncleanness (verses 40-42). 

5. Admonitions to compassionate care for the sick 
who are without the gift of faith unto healing 
(verses 43-52). Signs, including healing, will fol¬ 
low specific gifts of faith, but the highest form of 
faith is to “have power to become my sons. ” Reas¬ 
surance is given those who die unto the Lord, for 
their death “shall be sweet unto them” (verse 46). 

6. Instructions on Church procedures regarding 
transgressors, trials, witnesses, Church discipline 
in relation to the laws of the land, and patterns of 
confession and reconciliation (verses 53-93). 

[See also disciplinary councils.] 
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VICTOR L. BROWN, SR. 

SECTION 45 

This revelation of the Doctrine and Covenants was 
received in early March 1831, a time when “many 
false reports, lies, and foolish stories, were pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers, and circulated in every 
direction, to prevent people from investigating the 
work, or embracing the faith (HC 1:158). In it the 
Lord called the Saints to hearken to his voice, and 
noted that he was pleading unto the Father for 
them (D&C 45:1-7). He then told them he would 
“prophesy, as unto men in days of old,” and gave 
them what he had given his disciples in Jerusalem 
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concerning events that would take place in that 
day, in the last days, and at his second coming. 

Three events would take place during the 
time of the Savior’s own generation: (1) the temple 
in Jerusalem would be destroyed (verses 18-20); 
(2) the Jewish nation would be desolated and de¬ 
stroyed (verse 21); and (3) the Jews would be scat¬ 
tered among all nations (verse 24). History shows 
that these prophecies were fulfilled. Before the 
end of first century, Roman conquests brought 
about a literal and exact fulfillment of all that Jesus 
had described. Some who heard him prophesy 
lived to witness those events. 

Many events would happen in the last days 
preceding the Lord’s second coming: 

1. The Jews shall be gathered to Jerusalem (verse 

25) . 

2. There shall be wars and rumors of wars (verse 

26) . 

3. Men’s hearts shall fail them (verse 26). 

4. There shall be claims of a delay in Christ’s 
coming (verse 26). 

5. The love of men shall wax cold (verse 27). 

6. Iniquity shall abound (verse 27). 

7. The fulness of the gospel shall be restored 
(verse 28). 

8. Times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled (verse 
30). 

9. There shall be an overflowing scourge and 
desolating sickness (verse 31). 

10. The wicked shall curse God (verse 32). 

11. There shall be earthquakes and many desola¬ 
tions (verse 33). 

12. There shall be displays of heavenly phe¬ 
nomena—sun, moon, stars (verses 40-44). 

The Times of the Gentiles referred to in item 
8 began with the taking of the gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles by the apostles after the death of Christ. The 
second opportunity for the Gentiles came with the 
restoration of the gospel through Joseph Smith, to 
be preached first to the Gentiles and then to the 
Jews. 

When the Savior comes a second time, he will 
make at least three general appearances: 

1. He will appear to the Saints or covenant mem¬ 
bers of his church (verses 45—46, 56-57). The Sav¬ 
ior likened those faithful members to the five wise 
virgins who had taken the Holy Spirit to be their 
guide (cf. Matt. 25:1—13). 


2. He will appear to the Jews at Jerusalem 
(verses 47-53). When the Jews are engaged in a 
battle for survival, the Savior will appear and inter¬ 
vene in their behalf and they will recognize him as 
their Messiah. 

3. He will appear to the world (verses 74-75). 
This appearance will not be to a select group, but 
rather will be of such magnitude that the wicked 
will be destroyed, leaving only the righteous to 
enjoy the millennial reign of the Savior. The sec¬ 
ond coming of the Savior will coincide with the 
resurrection of faithful covenant members of his 
Church who shall be caught up to meet him when 
he comes in his glory (verse 45). And the heathen 
who lived without the law will be resurrected, and 
also “they that knew no law” (verse 54). 

The revelation known as section 45 then fo¬ 
cuses on Joseph Smith’s work on the Bible transla¬ 
tion (verses 60-62), and also mentions wars abroad 
and at home (verse 63). The last verses call the 
Saints to gather “with one heart and with one mind 
. . . [to build] the New Jerusalem, a land of peace, 
a city of refuge, a place of safety” (verses 65-66). 
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C. MAX CALDWELL 


SECTION 76 

Section 76 presents a vision about the plan OF 
salvation, particularly the nature of the three 
kingdoms or heavens of glory that mankind may 
inherit following the Resurrection, depending on 
their personal faithfulness (see degrees of 
glory). 

As Joseph smith and Sidney rigdon were 
working on the JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF 
the bible (jst) on February 16, 1832, they came 
to John 5:29, concerning the resurrection of the 
just and the unjust. Of that experience, Joseph 
explained, “It appeared self-evident that ... if 
God rewarded every one according to the deeds 
done in the body, the term ‘Heaven,’ as intended 
for the Saints’ eternal home must include more 
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kingdoms than one. . . . While translating St. 
John’s Gospel, myself and Elder Rigdon saw the 
following vision” (HC 1:245). At least ten people 
were in the room when this revelation was re¬ 
ceived. One of them, Philo Dibble, sixty years 
later recalled how Joseph and Sidney, almost mo¬ 
tionless for about one hour, would alternately re¬ 
late and confirm to each other what they were con¬ 
currently seeing in the vision (Cannon, pp. 303- 
304). 

The revelation contains a series of six visions: 
They see the Son of God on the right hand of God 
(verses 1-24); they see how the devil and his fol¬ 
lowers rebelled and were cast down (25-49); they 
see the celestial kingdom (50-70), terres¬ 
trial kingdom (71-80), and telestial kingdom 
(81-90), and those who will inherit each of these 
degrees of glory; and they see the three kingdoms 
of glory compared (91—119). The text was first pub¬ 
lished in The Evening and the Morning Star in July 
1832 and was included as section 91 in the 1835 
edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. 

Because this section, called “The Vision,” 
departed significantly from the mainstream Chris¬ 
tian view of one heaven and one hell, it was not 
easily received by some at first. Brigham YOUNG 
said, “My traditions were such, that when the Vi¬ 
sion came first to me, it was so directly contrary 
and opposed to my former education, I said, wait a 
little; I did not reject it, but I could not understand 
it” (Deseret News, Extra, September 14, 1852, p. 
24). Entire BRANCHES of the Church had the same 
problem. John Murdock and Orson Pratt, serving 
missions in Ohio at the time, struggled to help 
Church members there accept these new outlooks 
on eternity. Soon, however, most members be¬ 
lieved and understood the concepts, and came to 
revere this vision as one of the most beautiful and 
awe-inspiring ever given. 

Joseph Smith himself rejoiced in “the light 
which burst upon the world through the foregoing 
vision” (PJS 1:372), which he said was “a transcript 
from the records of the eternal world. The sublim¬ 
ity of the ideas; the purity of the language; the 
scope for action; the continued duration for com¬ 
pletion, in order that the heirs of salvation may 
confess the Lord and bow the knee; the rewards for 
faithfulness, and the punishments for sins; are so 
much beyond the narrow-mindedness of men, that 
every man is constrained to exclaim: ‘It came from 
God’” ( TPJS, p. 11). 
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DONALD Q. CANNON 

SECTION 84 

Given on September 22-23, 1832, at kirtland, 
Ohio, section 84 was first published as Chapter IV 
in the 1835 edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. 
It is called a revelation on priesthood and was 
given in the presence of six ELDERS who had just 
returned from their missions to the eastern states. 
The revelation has four main themes. 

Zion. Earlier, the establishment of zion and the 
need for a TEMPLE as its center had been revealed 
(D&C 57:1-3). Section 84 makes the Church re¬ 
sponsible for assembling the Saints and building 
the new JERUSALEM (Zion), beginning with the 
temple. Both undertakings are to be completed in 
a “generation.” Zion is to be established through 
the power and authority of the melchizedek 
priesthood (verses 1-5). 

Priesthood. Priesthood is the power and au¬ 
thority delegated to man to act for God in saving 
souls, and it cannot he assumed, but must be 
passed on from one who already has it. Section 84 
clearly distinguishes two priesthoods, namely, the 
Melchizedek and Aaronic. Moses, for example, 
received the Melchizedek Priesthood from Jethro, 
who received it through rightful heirs back to 
“Adam, who was the first man” (verses 6-17). The 
Melchizedek Priesthood administers the GOSPEL 
and holds the keys of the mysteries of the kingdom 
and knowledge of God. Through the ordinances 
administered by this priesthood, men and women 
partake of the powers of godliness. Only thus may 
they behold his face and endure his presence 
(verses 19-22). 

The aaronic priesthood holds the keys of 
the ministering of angels and the preparatory 
gospel. It continued in an unbroken line from 
Aaron and was the priesthood of the law of Moses. 
It was also the priesthood held by John the Baptist. 
This preparatory gospel includes faith, 
repentance, and baptism, and leads to the Mel- 
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chizedek Priesthood and its ordinances (verses 26- 
27). 

Oath and Covenant of the Priesthood. 
When worthy men receive the Melchizedek 
Priesthood, they enter into a covenant relationship 
with the Lord. They covenant that in faithfulness 
and OBEDIENCE they will magnify their priesthood 
CALLINGS —that is, wholeheartedly honor and ful¬ 
fill their stewardships. By keeping this covenant, 
the priesthood holder receives the oath of the Fa¬ 
ther, which leads to receiving the Father’s king¬ 
dom and “all that [the] Father hath” (verse 38). 
Those who violate or break this covenant and alto¬ 
gether turn from it “shall not have forgiveness of 
sins in this world nor in the world to come” (verse 
41; see also oath and covenant of the 
priesthood). 

The elders of the Church are told that because 
of “vanity and unbelief” they and all the children of 
Zion have been spiritually darkened and are under 
condemnation before the Lord. They are to repent 
and remember the “new covenant,” even the Book 
of Mormon. Through obeying this counsel, they 
will be forgiven their sins and bring forth fruit wor¬ 
thy for the kingdom (verses 54-61). 

Missionary Counsel. Section 84 gives instruc¬ 
tion and promises to those who are emissaries of 
Jesus Christ. Under their direction, the gospel is 
to be taken to all the world. Those who desire to 
enter into the kingdom of Christ are to be baptized 
and receive the GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST. Signs 
will follow those who believe. The missionaries are 
promised protection as well as necessities of life 
(verses 62-119, cf. Matt. 10). 

In summary, priesthood bearers are coun¬ 
seled to learn their duties and faithfully function in 
their offices and callings. Each calling is essential 
within the kingdom of Christ (verses 109-110). 
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LEAUN G. OTTEN 

SECTION 88 

Section 88 was given through Joseph Smith in the 
“translating room” of the wiiitney store in 


KIRTLAND, Ohio. Verses 1-126 were given on 
December 27 and 28, 1832, and verses 127-141 on 
January 3, 1833. The revelation was recorded in 
the Kirtland Council Minute Book, and portions of 
it were published in The Evening and the Morning 
Star in February and March 1833. It was printed 
as section 7 in the 1835 edition of the Doctrine and 
Covenants. 

On Christmas Day 1832, Joseph Smith re¬ 
ceived what has become known as the prophecy on 
war (D&C 87), which predicted “the death and 
misery of many souls. ” His brethren were troubled 
at this. They united in FASTING AND PRAYER be¬ 
fore the Lord, seeking his will concerning the up¬ 
building of Zion. The Prophet designated the sub¬ 
sequent revelation (D&C 88) the “olive leaf” and 
“the Lord’s message of peace to us” (HC 1:316). 

The section opens with an intimate promise 
“even upon you my friends,” which is given of God 
through Jesus Christ, his Son (D&C 88:3-5) and is 
comparable with the promise of John 14 of the 
Comforter and the holy spirit of promise. 

Passages follow on the pervasive immanence 
of divine light: The LIGHT OF CHRIST enlightens 
the eyes and quickens the understanding (see 
LIGHT AND darkness). It is in and through all 
things, the very light of the sun, moon, and stars. 
It “proceedeth forth from the presence of God to 
fill the immensity of space” (verse 12). It is equated 
with the life, the law, and the power of God. 

In this context the following doctrines are 
clarified: 

The spirit and body are the soul of man. 
There are three degrees of glory and three or¬ 
ders of glorified bodies. One receives a resurrected 
body according to the law by which one abides 
while in this world: “Your glory shall be that glory 
by which your bodies are quickened” (verse 28). In 
the resurrection one receives in full what in this 
world one has had only in part. A fourth order of 
resurrected bodies pertains to the Sons of Perdi¬ 
tion, who, though resurrected, receive no glory 
(verses 32-33). 

The earth itself is alive. It will die and be glor¬ 
ified, and the bodies who are quickened by a celes¬ 
tial spirit will inherit; “for this intent was it made 
and created, and for this intent are they sanctified” 
(verse 20). 

There are multiple worlds, multiple creations, 
all governed by law. “Unto every kingdom is given 
a law; and unto every law there are certain bounds 
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also and conditions” (verse 38). Law includes ap¬ 
pointed cosmic times, seasons, and orders, as well 
as the divine attributes and powers of mercy, jus¬ 
tice, and judgment. “All beings who abide not in 
those conditions are not justified” (verse 39; see 
justification). Those who seek to become a law 
unto themselves will not, and cannot, be sancti¬ 
fied. 

A parable of laborers in a field teaches the 
magnitude of the Lord’s creations (verses 46-61), 
that glorification comes only in appointed time and 
sequence, “every man in his own order” (verse 60). 

The call is given to build a temple and hold a 
solemn assembly. The temple is to become a 
house of God: of prayer, fasting, faith, learning, 
glory, and order. All incomings, outgoings, and 
salutations will be in the name of the Lord. The 
Saints are commanded to “organize yourselves, 
and prepare yourselves, and sanctify yourselves” 
(verse 74) through solemnity and sober study, to 
be ready for the temple experience. (See 
KIRTLAND TEMPLE; TEMPLE DEDICATIONS.) 

A comprehensive curriculum for the school 
of the prophets is introduced. It includes lan¬ 
guages, history, and a study of “the wars and the 
perplexities of the nations, . . . and a knowledge 
also of countries and of kingdoms” (verse 79). 

Prophecies are reiterated concerning the 
changes, earthquakes, tempests, and commotion 
in the earth and the heavens that will precede the 
second coming of Christ. Six periods or epochs of 
one thousand years each are designated. These are 
to culminate in the seventh or millennial era. An 
angel and an angelic trump symbolize each period. 

The revelation concludes with specific in¬ 
structions on the conduct of meetings, the duties of 
the presidency, admission into the School of the 
Prophets, and washing of feet, in the pattern of 
John 13, as an initiatory and purifying ordinance 
for members of the school. 
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SECTION 89 

This section, known as the word OF WISDOM from 
its first words, was received at a meeting of the 
SCHOOL OF THE prophets in the upper level of 


the Whitney store on February 27, 1833, in Kirt- 
land, Ohio. According to Zebedee Coltrin, one of 
twenty-two Church leaders in attendance, Joseph 
Smith received the revelation in an adjoining room 
in the presence of two or three brethren, walked in 
with the document in hand, and read the contents 
to the assembled school members. The revelation 
was first printed in December 1833 or January 
1834 on a broadsheet and was included in the 1835 
edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. 

The Word of Wisdom was given “in conse¬ 
quence of evils and designs which do and will exist 
in the hearts of conspiring men in the last days” 
(verse 4). As some of these designs pertain to what 
people eat and drink, the Word of Wisdom gives 
basic directions on what is good and not good, and 
posits a strong relationship between what individu¬ 
als take into their bodies and their physical and 
spiritual well-being. The revelation prohibits three 
things: tobacco, strong drinks, and hot drinks 
(verses 5-9). “Strong drinks” were understood as 
alcoholic beverages; “hot drinks” were defined by 
early Church leaders as tea and coffee. Church 
leaders have traditionally confined relevant worth¬ 
iness requirements to the prohibited items. The 
revelation also recommends the prudent use of 
herbs and fruits, the sparing consumption of meat, 
and the use of “all grain,” but especially “wheat for 
man” (verses 10-17). Saints who obey the admoni¬ 
tions are promised health and strength, wisdom 
and knowledge, and protection from the destroy¬ 
ing angel (verses 18-21). 

The Word of Wisdom was an inspired re¬ 
sponse to specific problems or paradoxes within 
the Church and to pressing social issues in contem¬ 
porary American society. Brigham Young recalled 
in 1868 that Joseph Smith was bothered by the 
seeming incongruity of discussing spiritual matters 
in a cloud of tobacco smoke and that Joseph’s wife, 
Emma Smith, was bothered at having to clean the 
quid-littered floor. It is also probable that the 
Prophet was sensitive to, and supportive of, the 
widespread temperance sentiment of the 1830s. As 
was his custom, the Prophet went to the Lord for 
instructions, and section 89 is distinctive in the 
sense that it is a divinely approved code of health. 

Interpretations and applications of the Word 
of Wisdom have gradually changed through the 
years. In part, this change is consistent with the 
Church’s belief in continuing revelation through 
living prophets. With regard to this particular 
section, the varied interpretations also reflect 
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some ambiguity in verse 2, which states that the 
revelation was given “not by commandment or 
constraint.” Since verses 1-4 were part of the in¬ 
troduction to this section in the 1835 edition of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, through the years there 
have been differences of opinion as to whether the 
Word of Wisdom is a commandment in the sense 
that observance is obligatory to enjoy full Church 
fellowship as well as whether observance implies 
abstinence or merely moderation. 

In the mid-1830s, many Church members felt 
that abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, tea, and cof¬ 
fee was a criterion for fellowship. The one possible 
exception to this otherwise strict interpretation 
was wine, which some early Church leaders may 
not have considered “strong drink.” This early 
emphasis on abstinence or near abstinence failed 
to gain Church-wide or official acceptance, al¬ 
though Joseph Smith said no member “is worthy to 
hold an office” who has been taught the word of 
wisdom and fails “to comply with and obey it” 
(' TPJS , p. 117, fn.). Even so, the early statement 
gradually gave way to an emphasis on moderation. 
President Joseph F. Smith later taught that the 
Lord did not insist on strict compliance in these 
early years in order to allow a generation addicted 
to noxious substances some years to discard bad 
habits. This early pattern of moderation, observa¬ 
ble by the 1840s, continued throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century. President John taylor initiated a 
reform in the early 1880s in which he stressed that 
all Church officers should abstain from the prohib¬ 
ited items, but his efforts were cut short by the 
social disruption caused by federal antipolygamy 
raids. While Church leaders did not require absti¬ 
nence in the nineteenth century, they stressed 
moderation, counseled strongly against drunken¬ 
ness, and opposed or carefully regulated the estab¬ 
lishment of distilleries and grog shops. The numer¬ 
ous observations by visitors in UTAH territory 
attest to the prevailing orderliness and sobriety of 
Mormon communities and evidence the effective¬ 
ness of such preaching. 

The path leading to the present position on 
the Word of Wisdom began with the presidency of 
Joseph F. Smith (1901-1918) and culminated in 
the administration of Heber J. Grant (1918-1945), 
who, more than any other Church leader, 
preached strict compliance with frequency and fer¬ 
vor. By the early 1930s, abstinence from alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, and coffee had become an established 
test of Church fellowship. There was no known 


specific revelation that brought this about. It re¬ 
sulted from Church leaders’ long-term concern 
over the deleterious physical and spiritual effects 
of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee on both individ¬ 
uals and communities. National and local agitation 
over prohibition and the mounting scientific evi¬ 
dence attesting to the harmful effects of certain 
substances intensified that concern. 

The Word of Wisdom has resulted in, among 
other things, better physical health among LDS 
people (see vital statistics) and physical affir¬ 
mations of truths received through revelation. It 
has also brought about a distinguishing separate¬ 
ness that reminds Latter-day Saints of their reli¬ 
gious commitments and responsibilities. 
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SECTION 93 

Section 93 is a revelation received through the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH on May 6, 1833, during a 
conference of high priests at kirtland, OHIO. It 
was first printed as chapter 82 of the 1835 edition 
of the Doctrine and Covenants. The insights of this 
revelation pervade LDS understanding of the na¬ 
ture and relationship of God and man. 

It begins with the divine promise that every 
soul who forsakes sin, comes unto Christ, calls 
upon his name, obeys his voice, and keeps his 
commandments shall see his face “and know that I 
am, and that I am the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” (verses 1-2). 

The next verses refer to sayings from a record 
of John yet to be revealed in full. They are reminis¬ 
cent of the prologue to John’s Gospel, but they also 
witness to Jesus’ baptism by John the Baptist. 

Christ is called the Father and is one with the 
Father because “he gave me of his fulness” (verse 
4). He is called the Word because he is the “mes¬ 
senger of salvation” (verse 8). In him is “the life of 
men and the light of men” (verse 9). “The worlds 
were made by him; men were made by him; all 
things were made by him, and through him, and of 
him” (verse 10). 

In contrast with theologies of static being, sev¬ 
eral verses affirm Christ’s becoming. Three times 
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they reiterate that Christ did not receive a fulness 
at the beginning but continued “from grace to 
grace” until he received a fulness of the glory of the 
Father (verses 12, 13, 14; cf. Luke 2:40; Heb. 5:8- 
9). Christ became like the Father in the exalted 
sense only after his resurrection and glorification 
(cf. Rev. 5:12-13). An understanding of this pro¬ 
cess is the foundation of authentic worship. 

The revelation denies the notion of ex nihilo 
creation. The intelligence of man, “the light of 
truth,” (verse 29), is not created but is self-exis¬ 
tent. Man, like Christ himself, “was ... in the 
beginning with Cod ’ (verse 29). Furthermore, 
“The elements are eternal” (verse 33). 

Truth is “knowledge of things as they are, and 
as they were, and as they are to come” (verse 24). 
Truth and intelligence are independent in the 
spheres in which God has placed them (verse 30). 
The spirit of man is native to the spirit of truth, 
which is “plainly manifest” from the beginning 
(verse 31). This is the basis of AGENCY and 
accountability. “Every man whose spirit 
receiveth not the light is under condemnation” 
(verse 32). 

Christ is the exemplar in all things. All may 
“come unto the Father in my name” (verse 19) 
and, in due time, “be glorified in me as I am in the 
Father” (verse 20). Man is a temple and a defiled 
temple will be destroyed. “Spirit and element” 
inseparably connected (resurrected) can receive a 
fulness of joy. “The glory of God is intelligence” 
defined as “light and truth.” One who receives 
light and truth forsakes the evil one (verse 37). 

“Every spirit of man was innocent in the be¬ 
ginning; and God having redeemed man from the 
fall, men became again, in their infant state, inno¬ 
cent before God” (verse 38). Through disobedi¬ 
ence men become sinful, “light and truth” taken as 
they embrace the “traditions of their fathers” 
(verse 39). 

The revelation closes with admonitions to the 
assembled high priests to set their houses in order 
by teaching the gospel more fully to their families 
(verses 42-50). Sidney Rigdon is to proclaim “the 
gospel of salvation” (verse 51) and the brethren are 
to “hasten to translate my scriptures” (Bible) and 
“to obtain a knowledge of history, and of countries, 
and of kingdoms, of laws of God and man,” all “for 
the salvation of Zion” (verse 53). 


DAN J. WORKMAN 


SECTION 107 

Section 107 is one of the most important state¬ 
ments in latter-day scripture on the divisions, of¬ 
fices, quorums, and councils of the PRIESTHOOD. 
Section 107 establishes an orderly arrangement of 
lay priesthood responsibilities at several levels. It 
was first published as Chapter III in the 1835 edi¬ 
tion of the Doctrine and Covenants and was enti¬ 
tled “On Priesthood.” Over the years it has been 
accepted as a major document and has been 
viewed as a wise and effective charter on priest¬ 
hood keys and offices. It is the foundation of the 
priesthood administration of the Church (see 
organization). 

On March 28, 1835, in Kirtland, Ohio, the 
recently organized quorum of the twelve 
APOSTLES met in preparation for their mission to 
the eastern United States. Feeling a sense of inad¬ 
equacy in their new callings as special witnesses for 
Christ, the quorum drafted a letter to the Prophet 
Joseph smith requesting a revelation on their be¬ 
half: “The time when we are about to separate is 
near; and when we shall meet again, God only 
knows; we therefore feel to ask of him whom we 
have acknowledged to be our Prophet and Seer, 
that he inquire of God for us, and obtain a revela¬ 
tion, (if consistent) that we may look upon it when 
we are separated, that our hearts may be com¬ 
forted” (HC 2:209-210). 

Joseph “inquired of the Lord” and received 
section 107:1-57. The document distinguishes the 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD from the AARONIC 
priesthood and defines which offices fall under 
each: The FIRST presidency, and under it the 
twelve apostles, high priests, and elders, offici¬ 
ate in the Melchizedek Priesthood and function in 
all “spiritual things” (verses 1-12, 18-19, 21-26); 
the bishop, with his counselors, serves in the Aa- 
ronic Priesthood, which administers the “outward 
ordinances” of the Church, including baptism 
(verses 13-17, 20). The First Presidency presides 
over the Church; the Twelve are “special witnesses 
of the name of Christ in all the world” (verse 23); 
and the seventy are called to preach the gospel 
abroad (verse 25). 

The principles of priesthood organization es¬ 
tablished by this revelation combine democratic 
and hierarchic elements. “Of necessity there are 
presidents” over the several offices (verse 21), but 
every decision of one of the three governing 
quorums of the Church “must be by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the same” (verse 27), made “in all 
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righteousness, in holiness, and lowliness of heart” 
(verse 30). These quorums—the First Presidency, 
the Quorum of the Twelve, and the quorums of 
the Seventy—are “equal in authority” but function 
under the priesthood keys of the First Presidency, 
or of the Quorum of the Twelve when the presi¬ 
dency is dissolved on the death of the President 
(verses 22—26). The revelation also traces the line¬ 
age of the patriarchal priesthood in ancient times 
from Adam to Noah (verses 39-57). 

With few exceptions, verses 58-100 were ex¬ 
cerpted from an earlier revelation and vision that 
Joseph Smith had received. It declared that the 
President of the High Priesthood is “to preside 
over the whole Church, . . . like unto Moses” 
(verse 91), and defined the duties, presidencies, 
and membership limits for quorums of elders, 
priests, teachers, and deacons. It also specified the 
duties of the bishop as a judge in Zion and gave the 
procedures for trying the conduct of a general offi¬ 
cer of the Church. 
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SECTIONS 109-110 

Section 109 is the dedicatory prayer for the 
kirtland temple. Joseph Smith records that he 
received this prayer under the spirit of revelation 
(HC 2:420). The prayer contains some temple lan¬ 
guage repeated from Doctrine and Covenants 88 
(see verses 119-21), and some passages in it per¬ 
taining to the redemption of Jerusalem are paral¬ 
leled in the Orson Hyde prayer given on the 
Mount of Olives five years later. 

Section 109 is Hebraic in tone and reminis¬ 
cent of the Solomonic dedication of the first temple 
and the temple-related benedictions of Jewish tra¬ 
dition (cf. 1 Kgs. 8). 

It begins with thanksgiving, “Thanks be to thy 
name, O Lord God of Israel, who keepest covenant 
and showest mercy”; seeks divine acceptance and 
visible manifestation of divine glory upon the tem¬ 
ple and the faithful; petitions that God accept what 
has been done in the spirit of sacrifice; designates 
the building as a house of God, of prayer, fasting, 
faith, learning, glory, and order (verse 8; cf. verse 
16), where the divine name may be put upon his 


servants; asks forgiveness and the blotting out of 
sin; pleads for emissaries of truth to go forth in 
power and seal their witness with power; pleads for 
protection from enemies and deliverance from the 
calamities in Missouri; and prays for mercy on the 
nations of the earth, for expansion of stakes, for the 
gathering of scattered Jacob and Judah, for the re¬ 
demption of Jerusalem “from this hour” (verse 62), 
and finally for blessings on the homes and families 
of the leaders of the Church. It ends with “O hear, 
O hear, O hear us, O Lord . . . that we may mingle 
our voices with those bright, shining seraphs 
around thy throne” and an “Amen, and Amen” 
(verses 78, 80). 

Section 110 is the record of events following 
the temple dedication on April 3, 1836. The ac¬ 
count (not canonical in the RLDS church) was re¬ 
corded by Joseph’s scribe Warren Cowdery, and 
first published one week after the events it de¬ 
scribes in the Messenger and Advocate, and later 
was included in the 1876 edition of the Doctrine 
and Covenants (see headnote). After partaking of 
the sacrament and bowing in “solemn and silent 
prayer,” Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery re¬ 
ceived a shared vision. The Savior appeared and 
accepted the temple, saying, “My name shall be 
here; and I will manifest myself to my people in 
mercy in this house” (verse 7). Moses next ap¬ 
peared to restore the “keys of the gathering of Is¬ 
rael from the four parts of the earth” (verse 11) 
preparatory to the renewal of temples and temple 
worship (see Israel: gathering of Israel; 
TEMPLE ORDINANCES). Elias “committed the dis¬ 
pensation of the Gospel of Abraham” (verse 12) to 
restore the covenant promise made to Abraham 
that through him and his seed all generations 
would be blessed (see covenant of abraham; 
gospel of abraham). Finally Elijah appeared 
and bestowed the keys of sealing for all priest¬ 
hood ordinances, including the sealing of families, 
and announced the imminence of the second com¬ 
ing of the Messiah (verses 13-16). This was in 
keeping with the final prophecy of Malachi that 
Elijah would come to turn the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren to the fathers before the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord (Mai. 4:5-6; see Elijah, spirit 
of). 
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SECTIONS 121-123 

These sections are selections from a long letter 
written by Joseph Smith in LIBERTY JAIL, Mis¬ 
souri, on March 20, 1839, addressed “To the 
Church of Latter-day Saints at Quincy, Illinois and 
scattered abroad and to Bishop Partridge in partic¬ 
ular” (HC 3:289). The power and richness of the 
letter, both its doctrinal content and its literary 
images, may have resulted from the Prophet’s per¬ 
sonal suffering. 

Section 121 begins with a prayer, a cry of “O 
God, where art thou?” a plea that God will recog¬ 
nize the sufferings of the Saints, punish their ene¬ 
mies, and avenge their wrongs (verses 1-6). In the 
next verse, the Prophet hears the consoling voice 
of inspiration saying, “My son, peace be unto thy 
soul; thine adversity and thine afflictions shall be 
but a small moment” (verse 7). He is reminded 
“Thy friends do stand by thee,” and promised 
“They shall hail thee again with warm hearts and 
friendly hands” (verse 9). “Thou art not yet as Job” 
(verse 10). The righteousness of the Saints’ actions 



Interior of the Liberty Jail, restored. Joseph Smith and 
his companions were held in the dark, low-ceilinged 
basement of this building from December 1838 to April 
1839. D&C 121-123 were written in March, beginning 
with the prayer, “O God, where art thou?” 


is confirmed; in the Lord’s time those who have 
afflicted the Saints will be punished (verses 11— 
25). 

Verses 26-33 promise blessings of knowledge 
that will soon be poured out upon the Latter-day 
Saints by the Holy Spirit, including a knowledge of 
all God’s dominions and the laws by which they 
operate. The last part of section 121 includes some 
of the most sensitive and powerful verses in LDS 
scripture. Here the Prophet teaches against all 
forms of unrighteous dominion. True authority, he 
writes, is always linked to love. “No power or influ¬ 
ence can or ought to be maintained by virtue of the 
priesthood, only by persuasion, by long-suffering, 
by gentleness and meekness, and by love un¬ 
feigned” (verse 41). 

Section 122 is a revelation directed specifi¬ 
cally to Joseph Smith, to help him understand the 
trials he is suffering. It assures him that he will be 
known for good among the noble and virtuous of 
the earth, and that his own people will never be 
turned against him by “the testimony of traitors” 
(verse 3). The verses graphically name perils and 
betrayals he has suffered or has yet to suffer, and 
then continues “Know thou, my son, that all these 
things shall give thee experience, and shall be for 
thy good” (verse 7). The section ends by reminding 
the young prophet that “the Son of Man hath de¬ 
scended below them all” (verse 8). 

Section 123 instructs the Saints in the steps 
they should take to seek redress for their persecu¬ 
tion and losses in Missouri. They are admonished 
to compile lists of property damages and character 
and personal injuries, to take affidavits, and to 
gather libelous publications so that they may pre¬ 
sent their case before government officials. This 
course of action is explained as the last duty they 
owe to God, to their families, and to the rising gen¬ 
eration. The section ends by assuring the Saints 
that these efforts, although they may not under¬ 
stand their value, will be important to the Church 
in the future (verse 15). 
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SECTION 124 

Section 124, given January 19, 1841, to the 
Prophet Joseph smith, is the longest revelation in 
the Doctrine and Covenants. It was the first sec¬ 
tion received at nauvoo, Illinois, and was first 
printed in the 1844 edition of the Doctrine and 
Covenants as number 103. 

Church members had fled from Missouri to 
Illinois in 1839 to escape the extermination 
order of Governor Lilburn W. Boggs. The eastern 
banks of the Mississippi River became a place of 
refuge and the Church headquarters. By 1841, 
Nauvoo had been established there and the village 
had grown to approximately 3,000 inhabitants. In 
that setting, section 124 served as an important 
inaugural, a kind of constitution for further devel¬ 
opment of Nauvoo and the Church. It provided 
instruction on temporal, doctrinal, and organiza¬ 
tional matters, and gave assignments and counsel 
to fifty-five individuals. 

Section 124 includes the following: 

• A charge to Joseph Smith to “make a solemn 
proclamation” of the gospel to rulers of all na¬ 
tions (verses 2-14, 16-17, 107). 

• Directions to build the nauvoo house, a hotel 
where “the weary traveler may find health and 
safety ” while contemplating the word of the Lord 
(verses 22-24, 56-82). 

• A commandment to members to assist in build¬ 

ing the nauvoo temple, begun three months 
earlier. It was to be a place for the Lord to re¬ 
store the fulness of the PRIESTHOOD and reveal 
“things which have been kept hid from before 
the foundation of the world” pertaining to the 
DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS OF TIMES 
(verses 25-28, 40-44; see also temple 

ordinances). 

• A promise that if members would hearken unto 
the voice of God and his servants, “they shall not 
be moved out of their place” (verses 45-46). 

• A clarification on baptism for the dead, de¬ 
fined as a temple ordinance. The revelation said 
Moses had received a similar charge to build a 
tabernacle for ordinance work (verses 25-48). 

• A declaration that efforts of the Saints to estab¬ 
lish a city and temple in Missouri were accepted 
by the Lord, even though persecutions pre¬ 
vented their establishment at that time (verses 
49-54). 


• Callings and confirmations of various positions in 
the Church, including a listing of some new offi¬ 
cers and a reiteration of some previous callings. 
For example, Hyrum smith was named as 
patriarch, replacing his father, who had died 
September 14, 1840. Joseph Smith, Sidney 
rigdon, and William Law were appointed to the 
first presidency. Brigham young was re¬ 
named President of the quorum of the 
TWELVE APOSTLES (he had been sustained in 
this position on April 14, 1840), and assignments 
were made to that quorum. Twelve members 
were named for a stake high council, and oth¬ 
ers were called to serve in the presidencies of the 
high priests, elders, seventies, two bishoprics, 
and priests. Teachers, deacons, and stake organi¬ 
zations were mentioned, but no leadership as¬ 
signments in these were made (verses 20-21, 
123-42). 

PAUL C. RICHARDS 

SECTIONS 127-128 

Sections 127 and 128 constitute two doctrinal let¬ 
ters dictated by the Prophet Joseph smith while 
“in exile” near Nauvoo, Illinois, during the first 
week of September 1842. His scribe was William 
Clayton. The sections were first published in the 
TIMES and SEASONS on September 14 and October 
1, 1842, and first appeared in the Doctrine and 
Covenants in 1844 as numbers 105 and 106. 

These documents clarified and formalized the 
LDS doctrine and practice of baptism for the 
DEAD, a practice attested to in the first century at 
Corinth (1 Cor. 15:29). Two years earlier, while 
speaking at a funeral on August 15, 1840, Joseph 
Smith first publicly announced the privilege and 
the responsibility of Church members to perform 
baptisms for the dead (TPJS , p. 179). “It presents 
the Gospel of Christ in probably a more enlarged 
scale than some have imagined it” (TPJS, p. 180). 
Immediately thereafter, Church members began 
performing proxy baptisms in the Mississippi 
River. A year later, Joseph Smith declared, “There 
shall be no more baptism for the dead, until the 
ordinance can be attended to in the Lord’s House” 
(HC 4:426). When the baptismal font in the Nau¬ 
voo Temple was completed November 21, 1841, 
baptisms for the dead were performed there (IIC 
4:454). 

Sections 127 and 128 stress the requirement 
for eyewitnesses and a recorder at all such baptis- 
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mal services. Without authenticated records on 
earth and in heaven, a baptism is not deemed valid 
(D&C 127:6-9; 128:3-10). 

In Section 128, the Prophet expounded on 
Malachi 4:5-6 and explained that baptism for the 
dead is “a welding link” between parents and chil¬ 
dren (D&C 128:18). He further explained that un¬ 
less children are sealed by temple ordinances to 
their deceased forebears, who are in turn sealed to 
each other in God’s family, neither can be fully 
saved and exalted (verses 14, 15, 18). “They with¬ 
out us cannot be made perfect—neither can we 
without our dead be made perfect” (verse 15; cf. 
Hebrews 11:40). 

Baptisms and other temple ordinances for the 
dead continue as a vital part of Church doctrine 
and practice. 

GEORGE D. DURRANT 


SECTIONS 131-132 

These sections discuss the principle of eternal mar¬ 
riage as a requirement for obtaining the highest 
degree of glory in the celestial kingdom (D&C 
131:1-4; cf. 76:50-70). In that exalted state, men 
and women become gods (see godhood), continue 
to have children (see eternal increase), and 
come to know God fully (D&C 132:23-24). 

Section 131 contains selected statements 
made by Joseph smith on May 16-17, 1843, dur¬ 
ing a visit to members of the Church in Ramus, 
Illinois, 22 miles east of Nauvoo (HC 5:391-93). 
They were recorded by William Clayton in his 
diary. In addition to its teachings on eternal mar¬ 
riage, section 131 also defines the phrase “more 
sure word of prophecy,” declares that no one can 
be saved in ignorance (cf. TPJS, p. 217), and ex¬ 
plains that spirit is purified matter. 
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vealed” (W. Clayton, in A. Jenson, Historical Rec¬ 
ord 6:226). This revelation was recorded on July 
12, 1843, in the brick store in Nauvoo. At the urg¬ 
ing of Hyrum SMITH so that Emma Smith might be 
convinced of its truth, the Prophet Joseph Smith 
dictated it sentence by sentence. Clayton reported 
that “after the whole was written Joseph asked me 
to read it through, slowly and carefully, which I 
did, and he pronounced it correct” (CHC 2:106- 


107). That evening, Bishop Newel K. Whitney re¬ 
ceived permission to copy the revelation. The next 
day, his clerk, Joseph C. Kingsbury, copied the 
document, which Whitney and Kingsbury proof¬ 
read against the original. This copy was given to 
Brigham young in March 1847; it was officially 
adopted as revelation at a general conference in 
Salt Lake City in August 1852, and was first pub¬ 
lished for public review in a Deseret News Extra of 
September 14, 1852. 

The doctrines in this revelation were probably 
received sometime in 1831 while the Prophet was 
translating the Bible. In response to questions 
about the legitimacy of the ancient prophets’ plural 
marriages, the Lord revealed to Joseph Smith the 
conditions and requirements under which plural 
marriage was to be observed. Lyman Johnson told 
Orson Pratt that “Joseph had made known to him 
[Johnson] as early as 1831, that plural marriage was 
a correct principle,” but had said it was not yet 
time to teach and practice it (MS 40 [ 1878]:788). 
That date was later confirmed in various state¬ 
ments and affidavits collected by Joseph F. smith 
and others from those who had been close to Jo¬ 
seph Smith in Nauvoo. 

Section 132 states that all covenants must be 
made in the proper manner, by proper authority, 
and be sealed by the Holy Spirit of Promise in 
order to be valid eternally (verses 7—19), and that 
through faithfulness eternal blessings are guaran¬ 
teed to those who marry by this new and everlast¬ 
ing covenant: “Then shall they be gods, because 
they have no end; therefore shall they be from 
everlasting to everlasting, because they continue” 
(verse 20). This law was ordained before the world 
was, and through it Abraham received the promise 
of eternal lives through his seed (verses 28-37). 
Strict prohibitions against adultery accompany the 
law of eternal marriage (verses 38-44, 61-63). In 
concluding verses, Joseph Smith received divine 
affirmation of his eternal standing with God and 
acceptance of his labors (verses 45-50); and admo¬ 
nitions were given to Emma and others to observe 
this law and to multiply and replenish the earth so 
that God may be glorified (verses 51-66). 
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SECTIONS 137-138 

Section 137 reports a vision of the celestial 
kingdom recorded in the diary of Joseph SMITH. 
On January 21, 1836, he and several other Church 
leaders gathered in the Kirtland Temple for the 
ordinances of washing and anointing. Joseph 
blessed and anointed his aged father, Joseph 
smith, Sr., who in turn anointed the members of 
the Church presidency and sealed blessings upon 
the Prophet. Joseph recorded that as the presi¬ 
dency laid their hands on his head and prophesied, 
“the heavens were opened upon us and I beheld 
the celestial kingdom of God, and the glory 
thereof” (verse 1). He saw its streets as if paved 
with gold. The Father and the Son sat on a blazing 
throne. Adam and ABRAHAM were there; so were 
Joseph’s parents, who were still alive at the time of 
the vision, and his brother Alvin, who had died 
before the priesthood was restored and hence had 
not been baptized for the remission of sins. The 
vision continued beyond that which is included in 
section 137 (HC 2:380-81; PW/S, pp. 145-46). 
Many present received visions and witnessed the 
glory of God fill the room. 

Joseph’s vision was the first doctrinal revela¬ 
tion to the Church disclosing that the Lord will 
provide all who die without hearing the gospel an 
opportunity to hear and accept it in the SPIRIT 
WORLD so they can enter the celestial kingdom 
(D&C 137:8-9; clarifying 76:72) and that children 
who die before the age of accountability (eight 
years) will be heirs of the celestial kingdom (D&C 
137:10). 

Section 138 is the record of a vision received 
by President Joseph F. SMITH on October 3, 1918, 
as he was pondering the universal nature of the 
atonement of Jesus Christ and wondering how the 
Savior taught the spirits in prison in the brief time 
between his death and resurrection (D&C 138:1- 
11; cf. 1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6). He saw the visit of the 
Savior to the righteous spirits in PARADISE. He 
also observed that Jesus did not go in person 
among the wicked and disobedient but organized 
representatives from among the righteous spirits to 
carry the gospel to “all the spirits of men” (D&C 
138:30). Those who were not taught the gospel on 
earth will be given the opportunity to hear it and 
accept its exalting fulness when taught by Christ’s 
authorized representatives in the spirit world; 
those spirits who are “in darkness and under the 
bondage of sin . . . who repent will be redeemed” 
(verses 138:57-58; cf. 76:74). 


The accounts of these two visions were canon¬ 
ized in the general conference of April 1976 as ad¬ 
ditions to the Pearl of Great Price. They became 
sections in the Doctrine and Covenants in 1981. 
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LEON R. HARTSHORN 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION—2 
Declaration—2 revealed that the “long-promised 
day has come when every faithful, worthy man in 
the Church may receive the holy priesthood. ” This 
“priesthood revelation” made it possible for all 
worthy males to be ordained to all levels of the 
priesthood. Previously black members of the 
Church had been denied the priesthood, which 
precluded their holding priesthood callings and 
participation in most TEMPLE ORDINANCES. 

The revelation was received by President 
Spencer W. KIMBALL “after extended meditation 
and prayer” in the salt lake temple. That same 
revelation came to his counselors and to the 
quorum OF the twelve apostles in the tem¬ 
ple, and then it was presented to all of the other 
GENERAL AUTHORITIES, who approved it unani¬ 
mously. It was announced by letter to all priest¬ 
hood officers of the Church and to the press on 
June 8, 1978. Declaration—2 contains the text of 
that letter and records its presentation and accept¬ 
ance on September 30, 1978, in general confer¬ 
ence by the common consent of the members of 
the Church. The revelation resolved problems for 
many members who had agonized over the prior 
practice (Bush and Mauss), the historical origins 
and ramifications of which had become the subject 
of considerable debate and reflection. 

Since the announcement, missionaries have 
actively proselytized in many nations with large 
black populations, where thousands have become 
members of the Church. Dallin H. Oaks, an apos¬ 
tle, noted this growth in the LDS Afro-American 
Symposium held at BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the rev¬ 
elation (Oaks). In particular, he pointed to the 
rapid growth in black converts in the Caribbean 
islands, West Africa, and Brazil. 
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CARDELL JACOBSON 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 
COMMENTARIES 

Commentaries on the Doctrine and Covenants fol¬ 
low the pattern of many biblical commentaries, 
supplying the historical context, that is, the time, 
circumstances, and situation of the revelations. 
In the most recent (1981) edition of the Doctrine 
and Covenants, headnotes for each section have 
been added or enlarged, with a brief synopsis of 
the historical setting. Additional notes and expla¬ 
nations are provided by the various separately 
published commentaries discussed here. Com¬ 
mentaries written by members of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles are given special considera¬ 
tion. Others are recommended as helps to the 
membership of the Church to provide historical 
insight to their study of the scriptures. 

An early (1916) and still useful one-volume 
commentary was written by Hyrum M. Smith, a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
and Janne M. Sjodahl. Doctrine and Covenants 
Commentary contains the text of the Doctrine and 
Covenants and gives historical background and 
commentary for each section. It is extensively foot¬ 
noted with exegetical notes. The volume was later 
supplemented and expanded under the direction 
of Joseph Fielding smith, Harold B. lee, and 
Marion G. Romney of the Quorum of the Twelve. 

The Message of the Doctrine and Covenants 
(1969, edited by G. Homer Durham) is a published 
version of a series of lectures delivered at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California by John A. Widtsoe, 
also of the Quorum of the Twelve. The author’s 
scientific background is apparent in his references 
to nineteenth- and twentieth-century scientific 
theory. 

T. Edgar Lyon, former director of the 
institute OF RELIGION adjacent to the University 


of Utah in Salt Lake City, published his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Doctrine and Covenants and Pearl of 
Great Price in 1948. He treats the work as a “con¬ 
nected message” and emphasizes the functional 
aspects of many topics, including priesthood, mis¬ 
sionary work, Zion, gathering, ordinances, Chris¬ 
tian teachings, economics, millennium, unique 
revelations, and literary value. 

From 1947 through 1949 the Church pub¬ 
lished a series of manuals titled Church History 
and Modern Revelation, written by Joseph Field¬ 
ing smith of the Quorum of the Twelve. It was a 
study course for the melchizedek priesthood 
quorums of the Church. These volumes integrated 
each section of the Doctrine and Covenants with 
the life and times of the Prophet Joseph Smith. A 
more concise attempt at this approach was that of 

E. Cecil McGavin in a volume titled The Historical 
Background of the Doctrine and Covenants, pub- 
lished in 1949. 

Sidney B. Sperry, longtime professor of He¬ 
brew and ancient scripture at Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity, published A Doctrine and Covenants 
Compendium in 1960, which considered linguistic 
and doctrinal issues in detail. 

A four-volume work titled The Latter-day 
Prophets and the Doctrine and Covenants (1963), 
hy Roy W. Doxey, former dean of the College of 
Religious Instruction at Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity, includes statements of General Authorities on 
each section of the Doctrine and Covenants. It 
demonstrates applications of Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants texts in homiletic settings. 

A historical account is The Revelations of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith by Lyndon W. Cook (1981), 
providing a compilation of background facts rele¬ 
vant to each section. Documented biographical 
profiles of the personalities mentioned in the text 
are included. 

A commentary titled The Edwards Commen¬ 
tary on the Doctrine and Covenants was written hy 

F. Henry Edwards of the REORGANIZED CHURCH 
OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS and pub¬ 
lished in 1946. This book provides a brief historical 
overview for each section and commentary on the 
major themes of the sections, as these relate and 
apply to the problems of that church. 

A critical analysis of the earliest texts and pub¬ 
lication of the Doctrine and Covenants is Robert J. 
Woodford’s The Historical Development of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, a Ph.D. dissertation, 
Brigham Young University, 1974. Other studies 
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are those by William E. Berrett, Teachings of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, 1961; Roy W. Doxey, 
Doctrine and Covenants Speaks, 2 vols., 1970; 
Richard O. Cowan, The Doctrine and Covenants, 
Our Modern Scripture, 1978; Daniel H. Ludlow, 
A Companion to Your Study of the Doctrine and 
Covenants, 1978; Leaun G. Otten and C. Max 
Caldwell, Sacred Truths of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, 2 vols., 1982; and Robert L. Millet and Kent 
P. Jackson, eds., Studies in Scripture, the Doctrine 
and Covenants, 1985. 

H. DEAN GARRETT 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS 
EDITIONS 

The Doctrine and Covenants contains revelations 
from God as given to the Prophet Joseph smith 
and later Presidents of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints and includes other inspired 
writings and doctrinal declarations accepted as 
scripture by the Latter-day Saints. The first edition 
appeared in 1835. Later editions incorporated ad¬ 
ditional revelations and reference aids. The Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants has been translated into many 
languages, though the English edition is the official 
version. 

By the fall of 1831, Joseph Smith had recorded 
seventy or more revelations, most of which con¬ 
tained instructions to Church members. In a spe¬ 
cial conference held November 1, 1831, in Hiram, 
Ohio, the Church decided to publish a selection of 
these revelations, or “commandments.” A new 
revelation was received on that occasion as “my 
preface unto the book of my commandments,” 
from which the title of the 1833 compilation, the 
Book of Commandments, may have been taken 
(D&C 1:6). This publication was never completed; 
a mob destroyed the Independence, Missouri, 
press and all but about a hundred unfinished cop¬ 
ies in July 1833. These few copies of the Book of 
Commandments were circulated within the 
Church and were often called the “Book of Cove¬ 
nants,” in reference to the lead section, which had 
circulated widely in handwritten versions as “The 
Articles and Covenants of the Church.” Received 
the day the Church was organized, this revelation 
is now section 20 of the Doctrine and Covenants. 

The 1835 Edition. Shortly after the unsuccess¬ 
ful 1833 effort to print the Book of Commandments 


was stopped, plans were made to publish the reve¬ 
lations in Kirtland, Ohio. Renamed the Doctrine 
and Covenants of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints, the book was presented to, and accepted 
by, the members of the Church in an August 1835 
conference as the word of God. The change in 
name to Doctrine and Covenants reflected a 
change in content. Unlike the Book of Command¬ 
ments, which contained revelations only, the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants was divided into two parts. 
The new first part consisted of seven theological 
presentations now known as the lectures on 
faith but then titled “On the Doctrine of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints. ” The part includ¬ 
ing the revelations published previously, the origi¬ 
nal preface, and a number of new revelations not in 
the 1833 compilation, were titled “Part Second, 
Covenants and Commandments.” The title of the 
Doctrine and Covenants reflects the subtitles of 
these two parts. 

In preparing the 1835 edition, Joseph Smith 
and a committee appointed to the task on Septem¬ 
ber 24, 1834 ( HC 2:165, 243-44) edited the revela¬ 
tions that had formerly appeared in the Book of 
Commandments. They corrected scribal and print¬ 
ing errors and occasionally clarified the text. They 
added explanations of the duties of officers that 
were new in the Church organization since the ear¬ 
lier revelations were received. They also combined 
some of the revelations to simplify publication and 
corrected grammatical problems. 

The 1835 edition of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants contained 103 sections, though two sections 
were inadvertently numbered 66, so that the last 
one’s number was printed 102. Sections 1-100 
were revelations to Joseph Smith. Section 101 pre¬ 
scribed practices for marriage. Section 102 stated 
the appropriate relationship of the Church to gov¬ 
ernments (see politics: political teachings). 
These two sections were not revelations but were 
included as expressions of belief of the Church at 
that time. Oliver COWDERY (and possibly W. W. 
Phelps) wrote them, probably in response to critics 
of the doctrines and activities of the Church. Al¬ 
though Joseph Smith subsequently endorsed the 
statement on government, there is evidence that 
he opposed including the statement on marriage 
from the beginning, and it was eventually removed 
(see Cook, pp. 348-49, n. 11). 

The 1844 Nauvoo Edition. By 1840 the 
Church needed a new edition of the Doctrine and 
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Covenants. The 1835 edition had sold out, and Jo¬ 
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ings in England in 1849, 1852, 1854, 1866, and 
1869 and shipped most of the 1854 printing to Salt 
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ber of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
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He divided each revelation into verses and added 
twenty-six revelations not previously included. 
They are now sections 2, 13, 77, 85, 87, 108-11, 
113-18, 120-23, 125, 126, 129-32, and 136. Since 
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though the time might come to do this, it was not 
yet. This edition was published in 1879 in England 
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President George Q. Cannon, a counselor in the 
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members of the Church in a fiftieth jubilee confer¬ 
ence held in October 1880; they accepted the book 
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ginning in 1908, each printing included a concord¬ 
ance and excerpts from President of the Church 


Wilford Woodruffs “Manifesto,” an official decla¬ 
ration ending plural marriage. 

The 1921 Edition. In 1920, President Heber J. 
grant assigned a committee of six members of the 
Council of the Twelve to prepare a new edition of 
the Doctrine and Covenants. The major change in 
the 1921 edition was the removal of the “Lectures 
on Faith,” which were not considered to be revela¬ 
tions. The committee also revised the footnotes 
and divided the pages into double columns. Even 
though the name of the collection had been 
changed in the 1835 edition to signal the addition 
of the “Lectures on Faith,” it was not changed back 
when the lectures were deleted. The 1921 edition 
was the standard until 1981. 

The 1981 Edition. A committee appointed by 
the First Presidency of the Church directed the 
publication of a new edition of the Doctrine and 
Covenants in 1981. New features included com¬ 
pletely revised footnotes and rewritten introduc¬ 
tory headings for each section. Two additional sec¬ 
tions and a second official declaration were also 
incorporated. Section 137 is a portion of a vision of 
the celestial kingdom given to Joseph Smith in the 
Kirtland Temple on January 21, 1836. Section 138 
is a vision about the redemption of the dead given 
to Joseph F. SMITH, sixth President of the Church, 
in 1918. Official declaration —2 is the 1978 
announcement by the First Presidency that all 
worthy male members of the Church can be or¬ 
dained to the priesthood. 

Foreign-Language Editions. The Church has 
also published the Doctrine and Covenants in 
many languages other than English. Beginning in 
1851 with the Welsh edition, the Doctrine and 
Covenants has been translated and published in its 
entirety in a score or more languages and selec¬ 
tions from it in many others. 
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DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS AS 
LITERATURE 

The literary quality of the Doctrine and Covenants 
can best be seen in its similarities to a near literary 
relation-—that “noblest monument of English 
prose,” the King James Version of the bible. Al¬ 
though a truly unique religious text, the Doctrine 
and Covenants contains more than 2,000 close par¬ 
allels to biblical passages, and the literary manner 
of the book is similar to the Bible in subject matter. 
Like earlier scripture, the Doctrine and Covenants 
offers a rainbow of literary genres. The collection 
of revelations ranges from forms as transcendent as 
visions (sections 3, 76, 110), angelic annunciations 
(sections 2, 13, 27), and prophecies (sections 87, 
121); through such ecclesiastical proclamations as 
prayers (sections 109, 121), epistles (sections 127, 
128), scriptural explanations (sections 74, 77, 86), 
commandments (section 19), and official declara¬ 
tions; to down-to-earth instructions (sections 130, 
131) and minutes of meetings (section 102). 

The literary kinship of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants with the Bible is more apparent in tone than 
in style. The Doctrine and Covenants, for in¬ 
stance, is impressive for a simple, condensed 
straightforwardness that lends itself to statements 
remarkably rich in implication. The following two 
examples are from a single section: “Truth is 
knowledge of things as they are, and as they were, 
and as they are to come” (D&C 93:24). “The glory 
of God is intelligence, or in other words, light and 
truth” (93:36). These lines are not set in contexts 
that illuminate them so much as they are parts of a 
sorites—conclusions without the use of thesis and 
antithesis. 

Tonal richness sometimes expresses itself in 
vivid metaphor. A single section of the Doctrine 
and Covenants, for example, displays a sensitive 
sequence of images of water—progress like “roll¬ 
ing waters” that cannot “remain impure” (D&C 
121:33), evil prospects that shall “melt away as the 
hoar frost melteth before the burning rays of the 
rising sun” (121:11), and DOCTRINE that will “distil 
upon thy soul as the dews from heaven” (121:45). 


As the most recent compilation of divine 
prophecy of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, the Doctrine and Covenants provides 
the invaluable literary benefit of immediacy; divin¬ 
ity can be approached by modern readers through 
this book naturally and directly. It locates the 
reader not in the distant past of Ophir or Tarsus 
but in the recent history of such familiar land¬ 
scapes as New York and Boston, where God re¬ 
veals himself in close proximity. That closeness is 
apparent in his manner of address; he refers to re¬ 
cipients of his revelations a half dozen times in the 
book as “friends” (D&C 84:63; 84:77; 94:1; 98:1; 
100:1; 104:1). 

That is how the voice of the God of abraham 
and Isaac and of peter and paul addresses readers 
in the Doctrine and Covenants—as friends. The 
most striking literary characteristic of the book is 
the directness of its access to God. When Joseph 
Smith cries out in a long and painful prayer of re¬ 
proach, “O God, where art thou?” the Father’s re¬ 
sponse is as immediately comforting to present 
readers as it was to the Prophet: “My son, peace be 
unto thy soul” (D&C 121:1, 7). The Doctrine and 
Covenants speaks with biblical power to the imme¬ 
diate conditions of modern life. In the most diffi¬ 
cult moments of current circumstance, the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants lifts readers’ eyes above 
mortal disappointments toward eternal hopes: “All 
these things shall give thee experience, and shall 
be for thy good” (122:7). 
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DOVE, SIGN OF THE 

All four Gospel writers indicate that at the baptism 
of Jesus, JOHN the baptist saw the Spirit descend 
upon Jesus like a dove (Matt. 3:16; Mark 1:10; 
Luke 3:22; John L32). The JOSEPH smith 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, John 1:31-33, reads: 
“And John bare record, saying: When he was bap¬ 
tized of me, I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I 
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knew him; for he who sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me: Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
him, the same is he who baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the 
Son of God” (see also JST Matt. 3:45-46). 

The HOLY GHOST is a spirit person in the form 
of man (D&C 130:22) and does not transform him¬ 
self into a dove or any other form. The Prophet 
Joseph smith explained: “The sign of the dove was 
instituted before the creation of the world, a wit¬ 
ness for the Holy Ghost, and the devil cannot come 
in the sign of a dove. The Holy Ghost is a person¬ 
age [a man], and is in the form of a personage [a 
man]. It does not confine itself to the form of the 
dove, but in sign [symbol or representation] of the 
dove. The Holy Ghost cannot be transformed into 
a dove; but the sign of a dove was given to John to 
signify the truth of the deed, as the dove is an em¬ 
blem or token of truth and innocence” ( TPJS , p. 
276). The dove was a supernatural sign given to 
John to witness the identity of the MESSIAH. Some 
non-LDS scholars have entertained differing opin¬ 
ions as to whether or not a real dove was present. 
Joseph Smith’s explanation leads toward a conclu¬ 
sion that the dove was not literally present (see 
JESUS CHRIST: BAPTISM). 


Other references to the sign of the dove are 1 
Nephi 11:27; 2 Nephi 31:8 and Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants 93: 15. The Book of Abraham states that to 
Abraham also was revealed “the sign of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove” (Facsimile 2, Fig. 7). 

ROBERT L. MAllROTT 


DRAMA 

Latter-day Saints have supported and participated 
in theatrical activities throughout their history. 
Members of the Church established one of the first 
community theaters in America at Nauvoo, Illi¬ 
nois, in the 1840s. The Prophet Joseph smith di¬ 
rected that a home dramatic company be estab¬ 
lished. He taught the Saints to seek after all things 
“virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or praisewor¬ 
thy” (A of F 13). These included theater, drama, 
and the related arts—music, dance, painting, sing¬ 
ing, acting, and writing. Theatrical activity in Nau¬ 
voo did not cease until 1846, when the city was 
besieged and the Saints were driven out. 

Soon after arriving in Salt Lake Valley in 1847, 
the Latter-day Saints erected what they call a bow¬ 
ery (a temporary shelter made from placing tree 
boughs on a frame structure) on the southeast eor- 



LDS wards use drama or “roadshows” for entertainment, celebration, and instruction. This 
pioneer pageant was presented in the Logan, Utah, Fourth Ward in 1979. Courtesy Craig 
Law. 
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ner of what became TEMPLE square. Three suc¬ 
cessively larger boweries replaced the first. Con¬ 
certs, plays, and dances were performed there. 
President Brigham Young observed, “If I were 
placed on a cannibal island and given a task of civil¬ 
izing its people, I should straightway build a the¬ 
atre” (Skidmore, p. 47). 

Social Hall in Salt Lake City was formally ded¬ 
icated in 1853, scarcely more than five years after 
the arrival of the Mormon pioneers in the valley. 
In Utah and the Mormons, Benjamin G. Ferris 
described the presentations held there: “During 
the winter they keep up theatrical exhibitions in 
Social Hall, and generally the performances are 
better sustained in all their parts than in theatres of 
Atlantic cities” (quoted in Maughan, p. 5). 

The Salt Lake Theatre, one of the finest 
theater buildings of its time, was dedicated in 
1862. Brigham Young believed that it had been 
created for an ennobling purpose. During the ded¬ 
icatory service, he said, “On the stage of a theatre 
can be represented in character evil and its conse¬ 
quences, good and its happy results and rewards, 
the weaknesses and follies of man and the magna¬ 
nimity of the virtuous life” (quoted in Maughan, p. 
84). 

The tradition of theater continues in the 
Church today. Latter-day Saints write and produce 
plays, musicals, and roadshows. Roadshows are 
original mini-musicals, locally created and pro¬ 
duced under the sponsorship of ward and stake 
activities committees. The Church also sponsors 
religious pageants, including those presented an¬ 
nually in Palmyra-Manchester, New York; Nau- 
voo, Illinois; Independence, MISSOURI; Temple 
View, New Zealand; Calgary, Canada; Oakland, 
California; Mesa, Arizona; and Manti and Clarks- 
ton, Utah (see pageants). 

brigham young university in Utah and 
ricks college in Idaho have theater departments 
that train playwrights, actors, directors, and de¬ 
signers. The Promised Valley Playhouse in Salt 
Lake City is owned and operated by the Church. It 
stages its own productions, and its facilities are also 
available for stake and ward performances. 
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DRUGS, ABUSE OF 

The abuse of drugs is contrary to the teachings of 
the Church. Leaders have frequently cautioned 
members against using narcotics such as mari¬ 
juana, heroin, LSD, and crack-cocaine, as well as 
misusing prescription medication or over-the- 
counter drugs. In the October 1974 General Con¬ 
ference, President Spencer W. kimball stated, 
“We hope our people will eliminate from their 
lives all kinds of drugs so far as possible. Too many 
depend upon drugs as tranquilizers and sleep 
helps, which is not always necessary. Certainly 
numerous young people have been damaged or 
destroyed by the use of marijuana and other deadly 
drugs. We deplore such” (Ensign 4 [Nov. 1974]:6). 

Latter-day Saints view drug abuse as harmful 
to both the physical and spiritual health of the indi¬ 
vidual. Drug abuse frequently results in substance 
addiction, which severely limits personal freedom. 
That agency is vital and has eternal consequences 
is reason enough to avoid abuse and addiction. 
Furthermore, the impact on one’s health and gen¬ 
eral well-being is often severe. Though not explic¬ 
itly mentioned in the word of wisdom, the 
Church’s health code revealed in 1833 (see 
DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: SECTION 89), drug 
abuse is nonetheless viewed as contrary to its pre¬ 
cepts. President Joseph Fielding SMITH explained 
that additional revelation in regard to drugs was 
unnecessary because if members “sincerely follow 
what is written with the aid of the Spirit of the 
Lord, [they] need no further counsel” (IE 59 [Feb. 
1956] :78). 

Bishops counsel drug addicts to seek profes¬ 
sional treatment to help them overcome their ad¬ 
diction, and offer assistance as appropriate through 
LDS SOCIAL SERVICES. 
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ner of what became TEMPLE square. Three suc¬ 
cessively larger boweries replaced the first. Con¬ 
certs, plays, and dances were performed there. 
President Brigham Young observed, “If I were 
placed on a cannibal island and given a task of civil¬ 
izing its people, I should straightway build a the¬ 
atre” (Skidmore, p. 47). 

Social Hall in Salt Lake City was formally ded¬ 
icated in 1853, scarcely more than five years after 
the arrival of the Mormon pioneers in the valley. 
In Utah and the Mormons, Benjamin G. Ferris 
described the presentations held there: “During 
the winter they keep up theatrical exhibitions in 
Social Hall, and generally the performances are 
better sustained in all their parts than in theatres of 
Atlantic cities” (quoted in Maughan, p. 5). 

The Salt Lake Theatre, one of the finest 
theater buildings of its time, was dedicated in 
1862. Brigham Young believed that it had been 
created for an ennobling purpose. During the ded¬ 
icatory service, he said, “On the stage of a theatre 
can be represented in character evil and its conse¬ 
quences, good and its happy results and rewards, 
the weaknesses and follies of man and the magna¬ 
nimity of the virtuous life” (quoted in Maughan, p. 
84). 

The tradition of theater continues in the 
Church today. Latter-day Saints write and produce 
plays, musicals, and roadshows. Roadshows are 
original mini-musicals, locally created and pro¬ 
duced under the sponsorship of ward and stake 
activities committees. The Church also sponsors 
religious pageants, including those presented an¬ 
nually in Palmyra-Manchester, New York; Nau- 
voo, Illinois; Independence, MISSOURI; Temple 
View, New Zealand; Calgary, Canada; Oakland, 
California; Mesa, Arizona; and Manti and Clarks- 
ton, Utah (see pageants). 

brigham young university in Utah and 
ricks college in Idaho have theater departments 
that train playwrights, actors, directors, and de¬ 
signers. The Promised Valley Playhouse in Salt 
Lake City is owned and operated by the Church. It 
stages its own productions, and its facilities are also 
available for stake and ward performances. 
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